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A Daring Connecticut Searcher of the Seas 


“Captain Nat” Palmer 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


N ANY complete map of the world, on the Mer- 
cator Projection, there is to be seen, just below 

the South Shetland group of islands, an irregular por- 
tion of land under the name of ‘ Palmer's Land."’ 
It has sometimes been also called the ‘‘ Antarctic Con- 
It is just above the Antarctic Circle, and 
Quite a romance is connected 


tinent.”’ 
below Cape Horn. 
with that bit of land, and the name that has been 
given it. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
northern and the southern oceans were by no means 
so well known as they now are. Exploring expedi- 
tions were less frequent than they came to be in the 
next half of acentury. There were wild rumors afloat 
of valuable islands east of Cape Horn, known as the 
as there were rumors of the fabled « At- 
Such rumors would naturally 


‘«« Auroras,’ 
lantis’’ in mid-ocean. 
have a hold on daring New England sailors. In 
1818 to 1820, a Russian exploring expedition, of sev- 
eral government vessels, was searching the little 
known regions above the Antarctic Circle. Coming 
upon an extensive portion of land not laid*down on 
any chart, the commander went on shore, and, plant- 
ing a flag, took possession of the new territory in the 
name of the Tsar. After this, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he found a Connecticut captain, in charge of a 
little sloop of forty-five tons’ burthen, already there, 
and familiar with the region. 

As the story used to be told in the home of that 
Connecticut captain, while the Russian fleet was ex- 
amining the bounds of the unknown land, a little 
boat pushed out from an inlet, and wanted to know if 
the Russian commander would like a pilot along the 
coast. But the veritable story, as I afterwards learned 
it on authority, was even more creditable than the 
popular tale. 

When the Russian commander, 
found that a tiny Yankee sloop, the ‘‘ Hero,"’ 
Stonington, was in that far distant region in advance 
of him, he sent a boat requesting a visit from the 
American captain. As ‘‘ Captain Nat’ Palmer re- 
ported the facts, he, with a ‘‘sou'wester’’ on his 
head, and with sealskin coat and boots, entered the 
cabin of the Russian frigate, and stood in the pres- 
ence of the venerable commander and his officers, all 
in full uniform. When ‘‘ Captain Nat’’ told his 
story, showed his log and charts, and gave the ton- 
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“CAPTAIN NAT” 


nage of his vessel and his own age, the Russian com- 
mander seemed overpowered, and exclaimed, ‘* What 
do I see, and what do I hear, from a boy in his teens ! 
That he, commander of a tiny boat of the size of a 
launch of my frigate, has pushed his way to the Pole 
through storm and ice, and sought the point I, in 
command of one of the best appointed fleets at the 
disposal of my august master, have for three long, 
weary, anxious years sought day and night for !"’ 
Then, taking the young Connecticut captain's hand in 
his hand, the Russian commander added, ‘‘ What 
shall I say to my master? What will he think of me? 
Wear 
your laurels with my sincere prayers for your welfare. 
I name the land you have discovered in honor of 
yourself, noble boy, ‘ Palmer's Land.’ ’’ 

And that is the way that Palmer's Land first won its 
name. The ‘‘ boy’’ deserved that honor. 


But, be that as it may, my grief is your joy. 


The gray- 
haired Russian commander showed his worth in con- 
ceding it. The civilized world has approved this 


well-won and well-conceded honor by confirming the 
thus given name, ‘‘ Palmer's Land."’ 

Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer, known for more than 
fifty years in all the world of navigation and com- 
merce as ‘‘Captain Nat’’ Palmer, was a native of 
Stonington, Connecticut, a descendant of Walter 
Palmer of that town, from whom General Grant also was 
descended. Those Stonington settlers were a sturdy 
and a daring set. They were, for a long time, whale- 
fishers on the far northwestern coast, going round 
Cape Horn in order to reach the fishing-grounds. 
Later they were engaged in the seal-fisheries, and it 
was in that service that the enterprise of ‘‘ Captain 
Nat’’ was shown in the southern seas. 

In the War of 1812, an attempt was made, by a 
British fleet, under the command of one of Nelson's 
favorite captains, to destroy Stonington, because that 
port was supposed to be a chosen resort of privateers. 
But those sturdy and daring villagers, with two well- 
served cannon, “drove off the British fleet, with severe 
damage to the fleet, and with practically none to the 
villagers. 

The career of ‘‘ Captain Nat '’ Palmer is, of course, 
best known by the incident of his discovery of 
‘* Palmer's Land,'’ yet he was for years known, in prac- 
tically every land and on every sea, as one of the fore- 
most ship commanders afloat. Before the days of 
ocean steamers, ocean packets plied in their place, 
and ‘‘Captain Nat'’ was unapproached as a com- 
mander between New York and New Orleans, New 
York and San Francisco, New York and Hong Kong, 
and New York and Liverpool. 

Wherever ‘‘Captain Nat’’ was, he all uninten- 
tionally showed himself a leader and commander of 
men, Over six feet in height, and weighing more 
than two hundred pounds, he had an impressive 
presence ; yet it was rather the character born of his 
daring and of his successful experience that evidenced 
itself in his bearing and masterfulness. Even on his 
last voyage, on the Pacific, in the City of Pekin, where 
he was merely a passenger, ‘‘he seemed to be the 
natural commander of the vessel, and her master, 
Captain Tanner, said, with much amusement, that he 
feit that he was merely a subordinate officer."’ 

As an illustration of his instinctive leadership, an 
incident may be given of his life, while at his seaside 


home in Stonington. On an autumn day, when the 
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wind was blowing a stiff breeze, indeed almost a gale, 
“Captain Nat,’’ with other captains, stood, as was 
their wont when the wind was blowing freshly, in a 
prominent position looking out toward the entrance of 
the harbor. Beyond that harbor nothing broke the 
force of the ocean's sweep from St. Helena. The 
harbor was bound on the one hand by Watch Hill, 
and on the other by Fisher's Island. Between these 
bounds there was a narrow channel among reefs. 
it was not an easy place of entrance when winds and 
waves were high. ‘Captain Nat,'' watching the 
movements ofa brig seekingan entrance to the har- 
ber, saw that she was not being handled properly. 
Me was at once excited and indignant over the clum- 
siness of the commander. 

At length he felt that something must be done. 
With the spirit of the born master in him, he hurried 
down to the landing, and called a rowboat, ready 
there, to put him at once on board that brig in the 
entrance of the harbor. Borne in this way to the 
vessel, «Captain Nat"’ clambered to the deck as 
though he were its real commander, and at once he 
tok command. Rapidly he gave orders as one ac- 
customed to it. All seemed to recognize his right, 
and soon the vessel was out of danger and safely in 
the harbor. This was an illustration of his tremen- 
dous personality, felt by ail, on land or sea. 

Im the intervals of his long voyages, and after he 
retived from command of ships, ‘Captain Nat"’ en- 
joyed yachting. He was one of the founders of the 
New York Yacht Club. In his own yacht, a sloop 
about the size of the vessel in which he discovered 
~ Palmer's Land,’’ he was accustomed to make trips 
im eastern Long Island Sound, and beyond. Occa- 
sionally be went out swordfishing toward Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket,—an exciting sport. Then 
he went to Montauk Point, shooting plover and gath- 
ering grapes. He would take young friends as com- 
panions and helpers, and that was fine for the friends. 

Young lads who were with him on his yachting 
expeditions had occasion to realize his power. I was 
ene of those whom he would frequently take on his 
expeditions along the Long Island shore, or when he 
raced with the yachts of the New York Yacht Club. 
He started, at one time, to take some of his friends to 
Saybrook, at the mouth of the Connecticut River. 
The wind died away toward evening, and, as we came 
te the mouth of the river, the tide running out made 
it impossible to hold our own. We were being driven 
back into the sound. 

“Captain Nat"’ told us two boys to get out the 
rowboat, and go ahead and tow the yacht. It was not 
am easy task, with the tide and the river running out 
tke a mill-race, even to keep the boat ahead of the 
yacht, and, as to towing the yacht in addition, that 
seemed quite out of the question. At the same time, 
Captain Nat™’ had nothing to do with impossibili- 
tes, and he made us feel that we must not consider 
them. If a thing was to be done, he wanted us to do 
it, and his way of commanding would make us feel that 
it had t© be done. Im consequence, we battled with 
winds and waves, feeling that we must succeed. My 
companion fell overboard, and struggled for his life 
im the rushing torrent. Yet, after all, we accom- 
plished our task, and toward morning we reached 
Saybrook. Wetwo boys had learned a lesson that 
might that we never forgot. | felt the power that was 
commanding us more forcefully than ever I felt its 
he before or since. I came to admire his intense 
personality. 1 feel that | owe much to his impressive 
and aggressive forcefulmess. In the days of severest 
confivet im the Civil War | was sure that, if ‘Captain 
Nat had commanded ovr division in the army, or the 
fleet thet guarded our flank, there wouid have been 
somethong dome. And | have never lost the impression 
of his overpowering effectiveness, in making me ready 
te de whet | bead to do, whether I could do it or not. 

Pen ape .ruia. 
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“Cheering by the Hour” 
By Mary D. Schaeffer 


T IS the wise advertiser who knows what will first 
attract the eye of the reader, then hold it suf- 
ficiently long for him to tell his story. It was evi- 
dently such a one who recently advertised in one of 
our leading periodicals in a style prophetic of suc- 
cess. ‘*Cheering by the Hour"’ is the novel head- 
line that attracts the eye, after which we are told that 
some one desires engagements ‘‘ by the hour,’’ to 
cheer the nervous and lonesome, to read for and 
amuse invalids, elderly people, and children, and, of 
course, terms and references are added. 

What an honorable profession this! What tact 
and versatility it must require!: Not one of the 
Christian graces can well be spared from the neces- 
sary equipment. It has its advantages too! ‘* By 


the hour’’ is the true measure of all life, all work ; it 


is only when we take them up by the weeks, months, 
and years, that the burden grows too heavy, and joy- 
ous privilege is lost in heavy responsibility. Then, 
too, these professional ranks are not yet overcrowded. 
It seems altogether probable that in the century now 
dawning we shall read, as we pass along the city 
streets, ‘‘ Miss Heartsease, Cheerupidist.'"" Some 
passer-by may read with a knowing smile, and 7>n- 
sult a dictionary in confirmation of superior ortho- 
graphical ability ; but even such will soon under- 
stand. 


<i 


‘Feed my Lambs” 
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What an opportunity this new profession presents 
to the thousands of college girls now in training for 
future service ! Be a Cheer-up-i-dist! It is a noble 
profession, in which all the training and culture of 
college life is none too great for truest success. Men- 
tal equipment alone, however, will not be sufficient ; 
heart culture and amateur preparatory work will be 
invaiuable assistants. Never yet was there a school 
without a nervous, lonesome girl. Undertake the 
case. Learn what you have, or lack, of tact. Learn 
whether you have been exercising the Christian graces 
sufficiently for their highest development and your 
own enriching. Make good references now, and you 
can make excellent terms in the future. 

What an opportunity this for the home girl, whose 
circumstances do not call her to be a wage-earner, 
but who wisely purposes to be useful ! Cultivate this 
field. Be a Cheerupidist, even though you never ex- 
pect to make any announcements to the public. 
There are nervous and ionesome people ; there are 
invalids, elderly people, and children, in most homes, 
in every social circle, who need you. Cheer them, 
amuse them. Be tactful, exercise mind and heart in 
their behalf. 

This new profession demands, even of an amateur, 
self-sacrifice, and more of it the farther on one gets. 
But is not that the mark of every worthy profession, 
of all true living? Unless one is willing for this, she 
had better not plan to become a Cheerupidist. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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in the East To-day 


By Ghosn -el - Howie 





HE was sitting on a stone stool in 
the shade, in front of the flat- 
roofed stone house. At her right 
hand sat a boy about seven years of 
age, and just beside them was a 
cane basket full of green vine 
leaves ; beside it, a copper vessel 
containing a solution of salt, barley-meal, and water. 

The happy lamb reclined, as it were, in front of the 
shepherdess, so that its head was over her right knee. 
The little boy takes the leaves out of the basket one 
by one, shakes them out, and folds them up, eight or 
ten together, dips them in the copper vessel, and, 
dripping, hands them as a tidbit to his mother, who 
dexterously puts them into the lamb’s mouth, and 
keeps her left hand below its lower jaw, while her 
right remains a guard about its lips until it chews and 
swallows the mouthful. The little boy in the mean- 
time is ready with the next sop, and so the work goes 
on for hours and hours. 

Here on Mt. Lebanon, Syria, and in neighboring 
villages, every year, between August and November, 
we find thousands and thousands of such lambs and 
sheep fed and fattened in some such way as this. I 
have seen our immediate neighbors spending a large 
share of the night under the starry heaven, feeding 
their sheep with their own hands in this tedious way. 

I have seen them trying to control every noise or 
movement likely to disturb or frighten their charge. 
Some of them even hoped that we would not use our 
pump at night, for its noise, they said, startled the 
sheep. Sometimes I have seen two persons, the 
one leading, the other following, a lamb to a creek, 
past our house, to give it a cool bath. Some scour 
every yard of neighboring terraces for leaves or choice 
tufts of grass. Some have to carry the water up a hill 
a mile or more to water their sheep to save them the 
inconven.ence of walking to the water. 

** We have missed you,’’ said | (to the friend men- 





tioned above), ‘‘from our meeting lately.’’ ‘Oh, 
well,’’ she said, ‘‘he [her husband] 1s away from 
home now, and the last words he spoke to us were, 
‘Do not neglect the lamb ; feed it well.’ ’’ 

The striking parallel between those who care for 
sheep, and Christ our Shepherd who cares for us, 
breaks down sadly when we find, as we invariably do, 
that the sheep so anxiously cared for have to yield up 
their life to sustain the life or augment the pleasures 
of their tenders. Such is not the fate of Christ's 
sheep. 

‘* Feed my lambs,’’ said he to Peter, ‘‘ not that I 
may feast on them, but that they may feast with me, 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly and 
everlastingly.’’ 

If life must be yielded up, then Christ our shepherd 
himself becomes the Lamb, the Lamb of God, which 
beareth away the sin of the world, and his, not the 
life of his lambs, is sacrificed. 

SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


a 
Misprized 
By Richard Burton 


SOMETIMES wish the fashion of the morning, 
The exquisite incoming of its birth, 

Were shut away from those such beauty scorning, 
Shown only to the eager-eyed of earth. 


Yea, that the sundown splendor of an hour 

Might ne’er be blazoned, save for those whom pain 
Has taught the inner fragrance of a flower, 

The meaning of the stars, the bird’s refrain. 


For now, when peerless loveliness is proffered 
In measure prodigal by land and sea, 

The world misprizes the too freely offered, 
And rates the earth and sky but carelessly. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Model Sunday-School Building 


The First Presbyterian Church Sunday-School of Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Described by its Architect, J. Cleveland Cady, and its Ten Years’ Superintendent, Fred W. Read 





E rterior of the school, showing the 
street entrance and church on the left 


Described by Mr. Cady, the Architect 


S ONE passes down the principal avenue in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut,—a street shaded by 
the beautiful New England elm,—he sees before him 
a large Gothic church of gray stone. As the front of 
the building is passed, it is realized that its side 
is of unusual length, the farther portion of which is 
quite picturesque in form, terminating in a great round 
apse, buttressed by massive stone buttresses, and hav- 
ing halfway up its roof a clerestory some fifty feet in 
diameter. 

This novel building, so massive in {ts lower struc- 
ture, and so airy in the upper portions, is the Sunday- 
school hall of the First Presbyterian Church. Many 
years ago a generous friend gave the funds for it, 
and the work was put in the hands of the architects, 
Messrs. Cady, Berg, & See, of New York, to design 
and carry out for them. 

I have spcken of the building as semicircular ; it 
is a semicircle projecting out from the rear of the 
church which it adjoins, and with which it directly 
connects. It has streets on two sides, and an alley 


View from the platform, the top of the superin- 
tendent’'s desk just showing in the foreground 


on the third, securing abundant lighting and {free 
access. Through a spacious side vestibule one enters 
the main Sunday-school hall. In front of the superin- 
tendent’s platform is a floor space of some twenty-five 
hundred square feet, where the classes are grouped 
around small tables in a very social way. In front 
and on either side are the circular rows of class-rooms, 
—two stories of them,—all opening fully into the 
main room, or secluded from it, at will These rooms 
are mainly about twelve by fourteen feet, though a 
few are much larger. When they are open, every 
seat in them is in full view of the platform ; and it is 
a very pretty sight, their tasteful, cozy furnishings be- 
ing very attractive. 

At the left of the superintendent's platform is the 
primary department, in a room about twenty-five by 
thirty-five feet, well lighted on three sides, with an 
opening some thirty feet wide into the main room 
(which can be closed at will). When opened, every 
little tot has a clear view of the superintendent. 

Careful provision was made for the ventilation of 
the building. A brick shaft, some ten feet square, 
rises to the height of the roof, where the air is free 





The doors to the li 
of the platform ; visitors’ seats are just tn front of the staircase. 


View from visitors’ seats near the west entrance, 
looking across the main floor into the primary room. 


from the dust or the damps of the street. A power- 
ful fan, driven by a gas-engine, draws down the air 
through this shaft to a central heating chamber, where 
it is warmed by steam-pipes and forced into the build- 
ing at a great number of points. However crowded, 
the air of the place is always fresh and pure,——a mat- 
ter that affects not a little the tone and spirit of the 
school. 

The interior effect is quite different from most 
Sunday-school buildings. The architecture, as has 
been said, is Gothic, and the treatment of the roof 
and the great trusses reminds of Westminster Hall, 
with its trefoil-headed panelings, its moldings and 
arches. 

The clerestory on three sides gives the main room 
a flood of light, which is never directly:in the eyes. 

At the back of the superintendent rises a lofty 
reredos which embraces in its framework two doors, 
and between them a nest of biackboards. Above them 
the Gothic paneiings and gables finish the structure, 
which gives emphasis and prominence to that part of 
the hall. 

The harmonious colors of decorations and furnish- 


View from rear yf mate room, showing vestibule doors at the left. 
rary and the secretary's office are at each side 
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ings, wnich were selected by or directed by the archi- 
tects, give the interior, notwithstanding its size, a great 
degree of coziness, quite the reverse of the ‘* institu- 
tional'’ and sometimes rather barn-like appearance of 
large Sunday-school halls. Here, with a marked 
architectural character and effect, is combined a 
‘thome-like’’ feeling that is not without its value. 
It is a place that one could readily become attached to. 


Described by the former Superintendent, Mr. Read 


One of the most obvious of’the special advantages 
of our Sunday-school building is the horseshoe form, 
with the two tiers of class-rooms, by means of which 
every person in the school is within view of the super- 
intendent's desk. In the upper or gallery class-rooms 
the fact that the passage way is at the back of the 
rooms, divided from them by a leaded glass par- 
tition, is a great advance over the usual form of hav- 
ing it in front. Late scholars, or officers of the school 
having business with any class, can reach a particular 
class without disturbing others or attracting the at- 
tention of the main school. This arrangement has 
the effect, also, of bringing the scholars near the front 
of the gallery, so that there is no necessity of moving 
chairs at the opening or closing of the school. The 
space beside the stairway, both in the balcony and 
under it, is used for visitors, and commands a view 
of the whole school. 

These class-rooms are divided by a wainscoted par- 
tition two feet six inches high, and a rolling partition 
above. The class-rooms on the lower floor are raised 
one step, and are divided by doors, which lap. by 
each other, and slide back on lines radiating from the 
center of the platform. The doors have rubber but- 
tons in the edges to take up the shock if rolled back 
with too much zeal. 

In all buildings of this class a great problem has 
been how to divide the class-rooms from the main 
school during the lesson period. Doors have been 
used to fold back, to roll up, and to slide down into 
the cellar. We believe our plan solves the problem. 
We use heavy double-face velour curtains, which 
slide on brass poles by means of rings provided with 
small ‘* trolleys." These rings are now in common 
use for heavy portieres. The curtains shut out the 
sound as well as or better than doors. But, to be 
effective, they must be of heavy material. After the 
opening exercises, at a signal from the superinten- 
dent, each class attends to its own doors and curtains ; 
there is no moving of chairs, no confusion, and the 
same noiseless celerity is observed in reassembling 
the school for closing exercises. 

Another excellent feature is that of having the in- 
fant or primary class on the ground floor. If desirable 
to dismiss the little ones earlier than the main school, 
there is no noise or confusion, and there are no stairs 
for them to fall down. This room, with accommoda- 
tions for two hundred little people, was obtained by 
throwing together two lower class-rooms at the left of 
the desk, and then enlarging by pushing out the rear 
wall of the building to suitable size. A door leads 
into the east vestibule, giving an exit without passing 
through the main room, Enlarging this room has not 
disturbed the symmetry of the interior, and it does 
not affect the architectural beauty of the building. 

Each class-room is provided with a good-sized oak 
table with drawer, and a shelf underneath for books. 
Each intermediate class on the main floor also has a 
table made for the purpose, about eighteen inches 
square, with a shelf underneath for books. The 
teachers thoroughly appreciate these tables as a rest 
for Bibles, maps, pictures, etc., and testify to the 
greater ease and comfort of teaching. The circular 
arrangement of the class-forms causes every one to 
face the leader. 

The library and the secretary's office are in rooms 
at the rear of the platform, one on each side. They 
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are connected by doors with the platform, and also 
have doors to the vestibules.» - The library doors to 
these vestibules are cut in half, and a shelf is provided 
on the lower part, so that scholars may leave their 
books there on entering the building. 

Not one of the least valuable features ef the school 
is the set of three blackboards, each three by eight 
feet, at the rear of the platform. The rear board is 
stationary, the other two are hung with sash-weights, 
and slide down into a pocket behind the wainscot. 
The stationary board can be used for attendance rec- 
ords, or other permanent work ; the particular lesson 
work, or announcements of the day, may be put on the 
other boards, and not exposed until wanted. 

Moreover, the front of the room is liberally supplied 
with cords run over pulleys, which were put in place 
when the building was erected. These cords have 
‘«snaps,'’ and small brass weights at the loose ends, 
so that they cannot run up out of reach. Any number 
of maps, charts, etc., can be exposed, or a large screen 
can be easily hung for lantern use, without the need 
of ladders, and without marring the wall. Electric 
buttons in the wainscot back of desk connect to 
‘* buzzers '’ in library and secretary's room. 

Some of these things may look like small matters, 
but it is the small things that count largely for the 
comfort and orderliness of a Sunday-school. The 
building is bright and cheerful, acoustics excellent, 
and while accommodating a thousand people, is yet 
most social and homelike, and of a churchly aspect. 

The cellar of the building is kept very clean, plas- 
tered overhead, whitewashed, and double-windowed. 
Mr. Cady has told of the model plan of ventilation. 
The plan works perfectly. In hot weather the great 
forty-two-inch fan is run, supplying a constant current 
of cool air, and making our Sunday-school room phy- 
sically, as we hope it is spiritually, the best place in 
town in which to spend Sunday afternoon. 


‘th 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Joe’s Fire Company 
By Alice E. Allen 


OE was washing dishes. It seemed to Joe that she 
was always washing dishes. If she had only 
been a boy, and could have done boys’ work! Poor 
Joe tossed her little dark head, set her teeth hard, 
and went on with the dishes. 

Outside she could hear the children talking as they 
built stick-houses. Joe called her little sister Nan, 
and Nan’s little friend Bob, ‘‘the children.’’ For 
they were only six, while she was ten, and ‘‘ going on 
eleven.”’ 

Bob was the next-door neighbor's boy. He had 
big blue eyes, stiff white hair, and a round grave face. 


He drawled his words and dragged his feet. Such a 
slow, solemn little boy was Bob. 
Bob and Nan always played together. But they 


were never quite happy unless Don was there too. 
Don was the large brown dog. When mama saw 
Nan coming slowly across the lawn or down the walk 
she always knew that Bob was only a few steps behind, 
and that old Don would be close behind Bob. She 
knew, too, when she saw this solemn trio, that some 
mischief was on foot. 

Joe listened to Bob's slow drawl while she scalded 
and dried the plates. 

‘Your sticks don’t lie straight, Nan Turner,’’ he 
was saying. 

** Don't care if they don't,’’ piped Nan’s clear little 
voice. ‘My parlors all furnished, anyway. See, 
Bob."’ 

Joe could not resist looking out of the window to 
see too. She was only ten, you remember. There 
they were under the trees. Nan's hat was hanging 
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by one string, Tired.of building, she was alresdy 
furnishing her parlor. A row of small stones for 
‘«chairs’’ stood on a bright bit of calico, which was 
the ‘‘ carpet. ' 

Bob was slowly laying his sticks. He looked at 
Nan’s house, and said, with slow scorn in his voice, 
‘* Folks—don’ t—furnish — their — houses — before — 
they’ re—built.’’ 

‘*Don't care,"’ said Nan. ‘I'm tired otf playing 
stick-houses, anyway. ‘Tisn’t any fun. Come on, 
let's be the Pilgrim Fathers, Bob, and clear the land.’’ 

‘*What'll Don be? He can’t bea Pilgrim Father,”’ 
said Bob, looking at Don thoughtfully. 

‘Oh ! he can be a tiger, and we'll shoot him,”’ 
Nan said ; ‘‘and we must burn away the woods, you 
know, Bob. That's the way to do—papa says so, and 
papa, he knows everything."’ 

Away went the Pilgrim Fathers to clear the land. 
And close behind went the friendly tiger, which was 
to be shot. Joe watched them out of sight, and then 
went back to her dishes. The next minute she heard 
Nan’s voice screaming, ‘‘O Bob, Bob! quick, quick, 
quick! The ash-house is all afire! Oh, oh, oh !’’ 

As Nan’s ‘‘ohs'"’ increased in strength, Bob's 
voice joined in, and Don barked wildly. 

‘* The ash-house on fire?’’ thought Joe, ‘‘and it's 
close to the barn.’’ She flung down her dishcloth, 
caught up a pail of water, and ran. 

Papa was chief of the fire department in the village. 
He had often told his children what to do in case of 
fire. 

How Joe flew across the yard, calling to Nan and 
Bob to get more water, and come quick. Before she 
reached the ash-house she could see the smoke, and 
when, out of breath, she pulled open the door, black 
clouds rushed out and choked her. She could see 
the red flames darting in and out of the darkness 
within. The stone part would not burn. Joe re- 
membered that, and dashed the water with all her 
little strength against the wooden roof of the building. 

By this time Nan was there with more water. 
Joe had just raised the pail high for a good throw, 
when the gruff voice of the old gardener, from some- 
where near, called, ‘‘ What be you young ‘uns up to 
now ?”’ 

Joe sent the water first, then wiped her hot face, 
and called back, ‘‘O Davis, bring some water, quick ! 
The ash-house is all afire !’’ 


«’ Taint, nuther !’' shouted old Davis in disgust ; 
‘«T'm smokin’ hams."’ 

Joe dropped her pail, and ran back to her un- 
washed dishes. Some way she was glad not to meet 
any one just then. 

The little procession of three formed as usual. 
Nan’s curly head was held very high. Bob's feet 
dragged themselves unwillingly away from the ex- 
citing scene. Don's long, silky ears drooped. He 
seemed to feel that the burden of the mistake rested 
most heavily upon him. 

A slow smile crept up among the freckles on Bob's 
round face. ‘‘ Nan,’’ he said, ‘‘I—told—you—there 
—wasn’ t—any—hurry.”’ 

That night, at tea-time, Papa Turner said to mama, 
‘I've been thinking all summer that I must put 
lightning-rods on our house and barn. But it won't 
be necessary. Davis says we have one of the finest 
and most fearless of fire companies right in our 
family.’’ 

Joe's cheeks were crimson. Then papa told mama 
all about it. .They both laughed, and papa pulled 
Nan’s curls, and asked Joe where she had found her 
way of curing hams. 

Then Bob came in from his supper, and Don came 
in from his, and mama said, as she kissed them all 
round, ‘‘Let papa joke all he wants to, children. 
He’s as proud as I am of our brave little fire 
company.”’ 

LowVIL_e, N. Y. 
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How to Talk to a Fool! 


A bright mind is quick to comprehend what 
is said by another, but a duil and sluggish mind 
demands more effort and keener speech before it 
catches the full force of another’s words. Hence 
the saying that there is most need of wit in talk- 
ing to a fool. We must remember this as we talk 
with others, for not all whom we meet have bright 
minds ; while, unfortunately, many of us have not 
enough wit to meet the fool standard. 


x 
Nothing too Good to be True 


‘<Too good to be true’’ is not true. Like 
other proverbs not a few, this saying dishonors 
God, for it denies his children’s right to best 
things. There is nothing on this earth too good 
for man ; it was all made for his use and pleasure. 
God’s thoughts for us are all loving and beautiful 
thoughts ; he is a kind Father, taking delight in 
the joys of his children. It is a calumny on 
the divine nature to assert that good gifts will be 
snatched from our hands because we enjoy them. 
God ever designs for us better things than we can 
desire for ourselves. 


Xx 
Life the Leveler 


Death is often spoken of as the great leveler. 
In a much finer sense, life, in its true view, is the 
gicater leveler. Death cuts a man off from his 
connections with this world, whether he will or not. 
Life offers him the chance of establishing connec- 
tions in human brotherhood, whatever differences 
of attainment there may be. Death does, indeed, 
ignore rank ; a princess is as liable to death from 
diphtheria as a pauper. Life does not ignore 
rank, it simply transcends it,—acts independently 
of it when something bigger and better than rank 
is at stake. A New York daily thus comments on 
a noble deed of a man whose rank as a man tran- 
scends his rank as an officer: ‘‘ Lieutenant Com- 
mander Roper of the Petrel died not less in the 
service of his country, and not less for the honor 
of his country’s flag, than if he had been killed in 
battle. This splendid American officer lost his 
life in the effort to save the lives of the American 
seamen under his command, The officer risked 
and sacrificed himself for the man on the same 
impulse of manhood that would have prompted 
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the man to sacrifice himself for his commander.’’ 
This is the brotherhood of man, not as theory or 
doctrine, but as practice, —as life. 


x 
What Love Will Do for the Teacher 


Mere knowledge does not fit any one to be a 
teacher. The true teacher’s thought has two 
poles, —interest in the subject he is teaching, and 
interest in those he is trying to reach with it. 
Without the latter, the teacher never acquires the 
power to draw his pupils to himself, and to open 
their minds to fresh truth. At his worst, he is 
comparable to the dry preacher, of whom the 
farmer said: ‘‘ He told us, if we did right, we 
would get to heaven, but, if we did not, we would 
go to hell. He did not seem to care much 
which.’’ The teacher of spiritual truth shouid be 
one who cares, and who shows that he cares. He 
has no business to be dealing with such vital subjects 
unless he cares, from the bottom of his heart, for 
those to whom he is speaking of them. ‘‘ Speak- 
ing the truth in love’’ is his business,—in the 
love that goes out with a great yearning for the 
welfare of those to whom he speaks. And if he 
find himself lacking in this love, the remedy is 
not to give up teaching because of the lack, but 
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to acquire the love through acts of service and 
self-sacrifice. We love those for whom we do 
what it costs us something todo. We learn to 
love God in that way, and the road to loving his 
children is the same. 


Xx 
“Either Pull, or Bail, or Cut Bait” 


Work is a privilege, and work is a duty. 
This is true in every sphere of life, and in all 
spheres. No sphere, is so exalted as to lift its 
members above the importance and gain of earn- 
est toil, and no sphere is so low as to bring its 
members below the possibility of this blessing. 
Paul said of Christian brethren in his day, ‘ If 
any will not work, neither let him eat.’’ That is 
sound and sensible counsel for any day. ‘‘ Either 
pull, or bail, or cut bait,’’ was the imperative 
order in a leaky fishing-boat at a distance from 
the shore. All were to work in some way. 
Wherever we are, there is something for us to do, 
for ourselves and our fellows. Let us help to 
make progress, or try to fight leaks, or, at all 
events, help those who are working. ‘‘ Either 
pull, or bail, or cyt bait.’’ If we refuse to do 
one of them, we have no claim on the limited 
supply of rations. 


Pad 


How Christ Ranks Duties and Interests 


|* THE eyes of the world the place of primary 
importance in a man’s life belongs to his in- 
terest. In the eyes of Christ it belongs to his 
duty. ‘‘Look out for number one,’’ the world 
says, and number one is each man’s self. But 
self with Christ was number two. He saved 
others. Himself he could not save. He pleased 
not himself. ‘* Looking out for number one’’ is 
with men a law of selfishness. ‘‘ Looking out 
for number one’’ was with Christ a law of ser- 
vice. Interest rules men ; duty ruled Christ. 

The deliberate preference of duty to interest 
led Christ to waive his rights. He explained to 
Peter, in connection with the @emple tax, that he 
might have declined payment. ‘‘ The sons are 
free,’’ he said, ‘‘but—’’ He waived the right 
to exercise his liberty. And the Incarnation was 
in itself a gigantic surrender of interest to a divine 
sense of duty. Having a right to an equality with 
God, Christ deemed this right a thing not to be 
jealously retained, but emptied himself. His 
right to surrender his rights which constituted his 
duty he set above his rights which constituted his 
interest. It is this that makes duty more glorious 
than interest. It is the assertion of a higher 
right,—namely, the right to surrender in the in- 
terest of others the rights which constitute the 
interest of self. 

And what Jesus set uppermost in his own life 
was set there, not arbitrarily, but because of prin- 
ciples which require our confirmation to the same 
standard. In the lives of all men he claims for 
duties a place above interests. To teach men, 
not rights, but duty, as Mazzini said, ‘‘ was the 
work of Jesus. He did not speak of interests to 
men whose souls were poisoned by the cult of in- 
terests. ... He bent over the decaying world, 
~ Bditor’s Note.— This is the fourth editorial in the an- 


nounced series on *‘ Messages from the Life of Christ to 
Every-Day Men and Women."’ 


and murmured in its ear a word of faith. To that 
obscene thing which retained nought but the 
aspect and notions of a man, he uttered words 
unknown up to that day, —love, self-sacrifice, celes- 
tial origin. The dead arose, a new life thrilled 
through that obscene thing which philosophy had 
tried in vain to bring to life.’’ Jesus ‘‘ created for 
man that theory of duty which is the mother of 
self-sacrifice, which ever was and ever will be the 
inspirer of great and noble things,—a sublime 
theory that draws men near to God, borrows from 
the divine nature a spark of omnipotence, crosses 
at one leap all obstacles, makes the martyr’s scaf- 
fold a ladder to victory, and is as superior to the 
narrow, imperfect theory of rights as the law is 
superior to all of its corollaries. 

We are familiar with the principle of the exal- 
tation of duty over interest under the terms of the 
law of self-renunciation, the abandonment of ma- 
terial interest for no material return. The mis- 
sionary is obeying this law when he ‘leaves con- 
genial associations, and a comfortable climate and 
home, to bury himself among peoples whose life 
and surroundings deny him any compensation in 
kind for the material interests he has abandoned. 
But though the law of self-sacrifice simply demands 
that duty be given its just supremacy over inter- 
est, we are accustomed to regard it as having a 
touch of the supererogatory. It is good, there- 
fore, occasionally to drop the word out of view, 
and to state its truth in the terms of duty and 
interest. There is no supererogation about duty. 
Sometimes we act as though there were. A sol- 
dier or a public servant does his duty in some 
conspicuous trial, and at once some special reward 
is proposed, or some extra remuneration, as though 
what the man did could not naturally have been 
expected from him. The risk of appearing un- 
grateful at such times is less than the risk of de- 
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moralizing high and stern notions of duty. What 
a man ought to do, he oughtto do. He deserves 
no praise for doing it. He would merit condem- 
nation for anything else. As Fielding says : 


‘«When I’m not thank’ d at all, I'm thank'd enough ; 
I've done my duty, and I've done no more.”’ 


Jesus’ view of duty was above all our lax, disin- 
tegrating sentimentalism. ‘‘ When ye shall: have 
done all the things that are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants ; we have done that 
which it was dur duty to do,” 

If doing his duty is the least that can be ex- 
pected of a man, how far beneath contempt is the 
course of those who exalt their interest above their 
duiy ! Sometimes this interest is purely selfish 
and malevolent, in that it depends on injuring 
others and defeating their interests, In such cases, 
to seek it is diabolical. Sometimes it is apparently 
innocent, a man’s interest not clashing with the 
contrary interest of other men. In such cases, to 
seek it may be only folly,—a man’s surrender of 
the best to the mediocre in himself. Evil.or in- 
nocent, no other principle is ever to displace the 
principle of duty. Arnold of Rugby declared the 
spirit of chivalry a hateful and anti-Christian thing, 
because it did this and ‘‘ fostered a sense of honor 
rather than a sense of duty.’’ Sometimes the 
spirit of love is exalted as superior to the sense of 
duty ; but the conflict is forced and unnatural, for 
the spirit of love issues in the spirit of duty, and 
the spirit: of duty is evidence of the spirit of love. 

The personal life and the national policy 
founded on interest are essentially weak. -They 
cannot support themselves against the sweep of 
the moral laws of God. The peril in the dealings 
of Western nations with Asia lies in this. They 
are prone to guide themselves by their own in- 
terest rather than by their duty toward the Eastern 
peoples. Chang Chih-Tung justly complains of 
such a course, and objects to the idea that there 
can be rights without duties. And in each state, 
church, family, or association, real stability and 
content depend on the supremacy of duty. 

The surrender of interest to duty is the very 
glory and joy of life. This is the lesson of Ugo 
Bassi’s sermon : 


‘* Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth, 
For love's strength standeth in love's sacrifice.’’ 


And this was one of Paley’s teachings: ‘‘No 
men’s spirits ever were hurt by doing his duty ; 
on the contrary, ane good action, one temptation 
resisted and overcome, one sacrifice of desire or 
interest purely for conscience’ sake, will prove a 
cordial for weak and low spirits far beyond what 
either indulgence or diversion or company can do 
for them.’’ That man has missed a great joy who 
has not learned to guide his life, not according to 
interests or rights, but according to, duties, and to 
rest all his ways and will on the impregnable rock 
‘*T ought.’’ And duty done even without re- 
ward is better far than interest sought with the 
success of fame or gain. Those are the best days 
in which this is most clearly recognized : 


** When service sweats for duty, not for meed."’ 


Of course, it is the blessed paradox of the gos- 
pei that our duties are our interests, and that, 
whoever gives up his interest for his duty, serves 
his interest in the noblest sense. Itis true of the 
Christian, as Bishop Wilkins said, that ‘‘ nothing 
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is properly his duty but what is really his interest.’’ 
It is our interest to save our lives. But whoever 
would save his life shall lose it. It is our duty to 
lose our lives. And whoever loses his life shall 
find it. We spurn our interest and do our duty, 
and, lo! at the end of our duty our interest is 
awaiting us. We spurn our duty and seek our in- 
terest, and lose both. ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘it 
abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit.’’ 

Our interests are our rights, as men view them. 
But the divine gift of duty is in its essence a right 
transcending these rights ; the right, namely, to 
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surrender all our lower rights, to scorn our in- 
terests, to empty oarselves of them as our Lord 
did, and so to win and wear through the renuncia- 
tion of self the coronal of Christ, who, though he 
was rich, became poor: though he was the Son of 
the God of all, came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. { 


‘*I slept and dreamed that life was Beauty, 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth and noonday light to thee.”’ 
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Drs. Scudder and Poor, 
Veteran Missionaries in Asia 

Because of the ‘‘ voices of early missionaries in 
Asia,"’ recently reported in these pages, various 
echoes of those saintly voices have made themselves 
heard from different directions. ‘‘The Mission 
Field’* for April, the official organ of the Mission 
Boards of the Reformed Church in America, repub- 
lishes what was here said about the Rev. Dr. John 
Scudder, calling him the ‘‘ grandfather of the Arcot 
Mission,’’ and suggesting that while only seven of 
Dr. Scudder’s sons were engaged in the foreign mis- 
sionary work, ‘‘a round dozen of his grandchildren 
have followed in his footsteps."" A number of these 
children and grandchildren find iaention in this num- 
ber of ‘‘ The Mission Field’’ for April. 

Concerning good Dr. Poor, the other early mis- 
sionary in Asia, a lady who knew him while here 
more than half a century ago writes pleasantly : 

He made a visit to this country in 1848, and he impressed 
me as a most devout, earnest, Christian man. While visiting 
us in my native place, I have often, on suddenly entering a 
room, found him on hi#knees in prayer. 

*« He who has power with God for men, has power 
with men for God.’’ Dr. Poor knew where to seek 
and to secure the power which he exercised with men 
for his Master. 

sx 


A Class that Jesus Would Have Loved 


Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, and 
his chief work, while in his active ministry, was among 
those who were looked down on by the eminently re- 
spectable and the most religious in the community. 
Our Lord faced this difficulty in all his earthly course. 
Is it not true that those who literally are doing the 
work of the Master have to contend with like difficul- 
ties in our day? A good New England Sunday-school 
teacher tells of her questionings of heart because she 
is set to minister to those whom Jesus would love to 
care for. She says: 

I have a class of a number of young men averaging thirty 
years old. In it is one feeble-minded fellow, another who can 
barely read, and three men who are often seen drunk on Satur- 
day night, and yet are almost always in their places on Sun- 
day. There is not enough backbone among them to furnish a 
respectable pigmy, and yet— God has put them into my care, 
and my own heart yearns over them day andnight. Thisisnota 
mission school class, but a classin a town . . . where there is too 
little to furnish high ideals of living. I have had this class for 
years, nearly fifty persons having been numbered in it. . . . I 
have no call to go ‘‘ a-slumming,"’ for the slums have come to 
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me ; and the country slum is harder to serve than the city 

Some of our good priests and Levites can see no good 
in these men who are in this class, and consider any work for 
them hopeless. . . . One of my... rougher boys is one of 
those who drinks and gambles, yet he has been absent only 
one Sunday this year ; that Sunday was when I was ill, and he 
said he ‘“‘was afraid of other folks."’ He is his own house- 
keeper, and has work to do for others ; so it is often a sacrifice for 
him to spend the hour from twelve to one in the Sunday-school, 
but he is punctual and attentive in spite of all hindrances. He 
is prompt to find the references, and he is always respectful and 
kind. Why do you think he comes? and is it useless to feel 
that my prayer and effort for his uplifting cannot avail? No 
education, no aspiration, no will, no inheritance of good things, 
deaf, and a drunkard, yet he comes regularly, and he loves our 
class. Is he hopeless, or am I too gullible to believe that the 
merciful Lord will rate him by his best impulses? I have at- 
tended at least two Sunday-school conventions each year for 
twelve years or so; I have heard dissertations on normal 
classes, Baraca classes, business men's classes, and so on, but 
I have had never a word of help to tell me what more to do 
for my hopeless charge. Is it possible that this is a problem 
met only in cities? . If I were to boil down my puzzle, it would 
be this,—how to make a weak will into a strong one, how to 
set forth Christ as ‘heir Saviour, when purity and true living 
are so foreign to them ; in short, how to make “pint cups"’ 
hold even spiritual ‘‘pints.'’ Another young man, who goes 
gunning on Sunday, rarely coming to Sunday-school, always 
counts himself one’ of my class, brings me the first arbutus 
blossoms, and remembers me at Christmas with a gift, often 
with a card reading ‘‘ From your black sheep."’ Is there 
heart enough to grow, or am I wrong to believe still that some 
day that lad will stay turned? Is it better for these men to 
come, weak, vicious, and vacillating, no apparent change from 
year to year, or not? No one else will take the class, and 
they seem unwilling to have any one else in charge of it, 
although I have given it up in order to have another take 
it. Some time, when your work is. not too pressing, can you 
tell me what you would do, and if there is any one who is 
meeting such a situation adequately ? 


slum. 


Whatever other people think about that class and 
that teacher, can any true believer in Jesus doubt that 
Jesus has an interest in both class and teacher? In 
the early days of foreign missions, under William 
Carey, William Jay went to John Newton, then an 
old man, and asked whether.he thought there was use 
in trying to reach the heathen for good. At this old 
John Newton said, ‘‘Since the Lord saved me I've 
never had any doubt about his willingness to save 
anybody.’ And who would haye anything else than 
that to say on the subject? The Editor gives place 
to the communication of that New England teacher 
that it may prove an incitement and a rebuke to others. 
He has no word of counsel to give to her, for she is 
on the right track, and is an example for the believers. 
Unless she thinks that Jesus has changed, she can be 
sure of his sympathy and help. 
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Lesson 6. May 12. The Great Commission 
Matt. 28 : 16-20. 


(Compare Mark 16 : 15-18.) Memory verses: 18-20 


Golden Text: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.—Matt. 28 : 20 


COMMON VERSION 


into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. 

17 And when they saw him they worshipped 
him : but some doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


a. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus. ....... Luke 24 : 1-12 
s. April 14.—Jesus Appears to Mary ........ John 20 ; 11-28 
3. April 2x.—The Walkto Emmaus......... Luke 24 : 13-35 
4. April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles... . . John 20 : 19-29 
g May 5.—Jesusand Peter...........-.. John ax : 15-22 


4. May 12.—The Great Commission... . Matt. 28 : 16-20 
y- May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . Luke 24 : 44-53; Acts 1: 1-11 
& May 26.—The Holy SpiritGiven. ......... Acts 2: 1-11 
g- June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven . Hebrews 9: 11-14, 24-28 
wo. June 9.—Jesus Appearsto Paul........ . . Acts 22: 6-16 
as. June 16.—Jesus Appears to John... ...... . Rev. 1: 9-20 
a. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth. . Rev. a1 : 1-7, 22-27 
a3. June 30.—Review. 


‘<i 


International Home Readings 


MoN.— Matt. 28 : 16-20. ‘The great commission. 

‘Turs.—lIsaiah 52 : 7-12. Good tidings. 

WeED.—Acts to : 9-16. Peter instructed. 

THURS.—Acts t0 : 34-43. Gospel for Gentiles. 

FRI.—Acts 10 : 44-48. Baptism of Gentiles. 
SaT.—Rom. to : 1-13. Whosoever. 

SuUN.—Rom. to : 14-21. Faith by hearing. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
al 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Church of the Risen Christ 


s. A Church of Believers: 
Disciples went... unto the mountain... saw him (16, 17). 
Above five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. 15 : 6). 
Thou hast seen me, thou hast believed (john 20 : a9). 
2. A Church of Worshipers: 
When they saw him, they worshipped him (17). 
Honor the Son, even as. .. the Father (John § : 23). 
Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain (Rev. 5 : 12). 
3- A Church of Workers: 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples (19). 
Go out into the highways. . . constrain them (Luke 1 : 29). 
Be instant in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 
4- A Converting Church: 
Go ye... and make disciples (19). 
In Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
That they may turn from darkness to light (Acts 26 : 18). 
s- A World-wide Church : 
Make disciples of all the nations (19). 
Preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 
To the Jew. . . and also to the Greek (Rom. 1 : 16) 
6. A Consecrated Church : 
Baplizing them into the name (19). 
Be baptized every one of you (Acts 2 : 38). 
Baptism, not the putting away of the filth (1 Pet. 3 : 21). 
7- An Instructed Church: 
Teaching them to observe all things (20). 
Grow in. . . knowledge of our Lord (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 
That your love may abound .. . in knowledge (Phil. 1 : 9). 
8. A Communing Church: 
Jam with you alway, even unto the end (20). 


I will in no wise fail thee (Heb. 13 : 5). 
There am I in the midst of them (Matt. 18 : 20). 
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Motives determine methods. 


REVISED VERSION 


16 € Then the eleven disciples went away 16 But the eleven disciples went into Gali- 
lee, unto the mountain where Jesus had ap- 
17 pointed them. 
they worshipped Aim: but some doubted. 
18 And Jesus came to them and spake unto 
them, saying, 
given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
19 | Go yertherefore, and teach all nations, 19 Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 


And when they saw him, 


All authority hath been the world. Amen. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


O EVENTS are recorded as intervening. 
PLaceE.——-An unnamed mountain in Galilee 

(v. 16). 

Time. —In the early part of May or the latter part 
of April, year cf Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Mark 16 : 15-18 (of doubt- 
ful genuineness) ; probably 1 Corinthians 15 : 6 refers 
to this appearance. 

= 


Critical Notes 


Verse 16.—Aut; Not ‘then,"’ the conjunction 
introducing a new topic.— The eleven disciples : All 
were probably Galileans ; Judas was not.— Went: 
Not ‘*‘ went away,’’ but ‘‘ proceeded,'’ took their way. 
— The mountain : ‘‘ The"’ points to a definite place. 
— Where Jesus had appointed them: Not specified 
elsewhere, but Matthew 26 : 32; 28 : 7, 10, refer toa 
meeting with Jesus in Galilee. These passages indi- 
cate that many other disciples were present, and 
1 Corinthians 15 :6(‘‘ above five hundred brethren 
at once'’ ) probably refers to this appearance, which 
is usually reckoned as the eighth, that to James having 
probably also preceded. ; 

Verse 17.—And when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him: Literally, ‘‘seeing him, they. wor- 
shiped ;'’ but, while the oldest authorities omit the 
second ‘‘him,’’ there is little doubt that he was the 
object of their worship. Hence the Revisers supply 
‘*him"’ in Italics. —But some doubted: Probably the 
doubt was respecting the reality of the resurrection, 
not the propriety of worshiping him. 

Verse 18.—And Jesus came to them: The parti- 
ciple here occurring means ‘‘coming to,’’ and 
‘‘them’’ is implied. An actual bodily approach is 
suggested, verse 17 referring to what happened while 
he was at a little distance. —.Spake unto them: To all 
present.—A// authority: Not ‘‘ power,’’—that is, 
ability or force,—but right, moral power. The word 
is usually thus rendered. ‘‘All’’ implies ‘* every 
kind of'’ rather than ‘‘ entire.'"'"—AHath been given 
unto me: This phrase is emphatic. The literal 
sense, ‘‘ was given,’’ points to a time in the past, but 
in English usage the perfect tense is correct. While 
the time when it was given was probably at the In- 
carnation, the full exercise of this authority could 
only come after the resurrection.—/n heaven and on 
earth: The prepositions differ, as in the Lord's 
Prayer (Matt. 6 : 10). 

Verse 19.— Go ye therefore : ‘* Therefore,’’ though 
omitted in some authorities, is to be retained ; in any 


case, the command is based on verse 18. ‘‘Go"’ 





COMMON VERSION 


baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 

20 Teaching them to observe all things 20 Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
Tam with you alway, even unto the end of 


REVISED VERSION 


the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 


things whatsoever I commanded you : and 
lo, I am with you ‘alway, even unto ? the 
end of the world. 


1 Gr. all the days. * Or, the consummation of the age 
In verse rg the American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Holy Spirit ’’ for “‘ Holy Ghost. ’ 


implies proceeding on a journey, but this is a subor- 
dinate thought.—Make disciples of: ‘‘Teach"’ is 
inadequate (in v. 20 it is correct), since the command 
is to make others believing disciples of Jesus Christ. 
—Ad the nations: Summing them up as a collective 
whole (comp. Luke 24 : 47; Mark 16:15). Here, 
however, the universal success of Christianity is im- 
plied.—Baptizing them: Closely joined with what 
precedes, giving the mode of making disciples, bap- 
tism being the initiatory rite. —/nfo: Not, ‘‘in,'’ the 
preposition suggesting motion, here implying fellow- 
ship.— 7he name: According to Hebrew usage, 
standing for the Person. The singular points to the 
unity of God.—-Of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: The commas dividing the three 
terms are properly omitted by the Revisers. This 
one God has revealed himself as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and, as the apostles elsewhere teach, thus 
exists. 

Verse 20.— 7eaching them: A second clause, de- 
scribing the mode of making disciples, or, rather, 
maintaining discipleship.— Odserve : Continue to do 
so.—J commanded you: More literal than ‘‘have 
commanded.’'"—/ am with you: ‘*1’’ is emphatic. 
—Alway : The American Revisers prefer ‘‘ always,"’ 
the literal sense being given in the margin. —Zven 
unto the end of the world: This does not mean the 
destruction of the earth, but, as the margin indicates, 
‘«the consummation of the age,’ the close of this dis- 
pensation, when the Lord will return. The precept 
and promise must, from the nature of the case, be 
applied to the whole body of believers. ‘* Amen"’ is 
a later addition, as in similar cases. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 


With Christ as the heart, the life stream reaches 
the extremities. 


- 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


O YE THEREFORE, AND MAKE DISCIPLES OF ALL 
THE Nations" (literally, ‘‘ disciple all na- 
tions '’).—This command has an unusual form in our 
Western speech, so much so that our earlier transla- 
tors hesitated to adopt it, and so paraphrased it with 
the word ‘‘teach.'’ It is, however, quite in accord 
with the usages of Oriental speech. Instead of say- 
ing, for example, that such a youth became the dis- 
ciple of such a teacher, the Oriental has no hesitancy, 
when occasion demands, in saying that the teacher 
*« discipled"’ him. 
With him the idea of discipling is one of imparta- 
tion, and depends upon the teacher rather than upon 
the pupil. The pupil does not become a disciple by 
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any act of his own, but is made a disciple by the 
favor or good-will of the teacher. The superior 
ability or spiritual power of the master, rabbi, or 
shaykh, is put forward in the Oriental mind as the 
chief agency in making a disciple. All that is asked 
of the pupil is receptivity or teachableness of disposi- 
tion, all being generally summed up in the one word 
‘‘obedience.'’ It is the master who condescends to 
make a disciple of the candidate, and not the candi- 
date, who, having chosen his teacher, makes him his 
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master. The disciple is therefore pledged, first of all, 
to humility and obedience. 

The gospel idea of discipleship has many analogies 
with this idea. The true disciple of Christ gratefully, 
and with profound humility, acknowledges the good- 
ness and condescension of Christ in making him his 
disciple. His discipleship consists, not in what he 
has done for Christ, but in what Christ has done for 
him, 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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Universal Power and a Universal Gospel 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ATTHEW speaks only of the ‘‘ eleven disciples,”’ 
but probably we have here the appearance to 
‘tabove five hundred brethren at once’’ recorded by 
Paul. Most of these had probably not been in Je- 
rusalem, and it was natural that they should have the 
same vision and receive the same commission as the 
others. Jerusalem must be the scene of the ascen- 
sion ; Galilee, of his claim to universal dominion, 
and summons to all his people to advance his king- 
dom, ‘The eleven (and perhaps the others who had 
been in Jerusalem) journeyed back, then, to keep a 
rendezvous appointed by Jesus. How busy their 
thoughts would be, contrasting their former journeys, 
when he was with them, with this one unblessed by 
his presence! But their present higher conceptions 
of him, and their present joy in his resurrection, con- 
trasted yet more strongly with their dim sight of his 
glory and their vague fears of impending evil as they 
had traveled the same road in the opposite direction. 
Well for those who can revisit the scenes of their 
early faith, and feel that they know 
their Lord better, and are more 
joyful in him than of old ! 


God with power.’’ The man Jesus was then invested 
with divine authority. That is the divine side of the 
resurrection. And, as the resurrection, so the ascen- 
sion (which Matthew does not record), is involved in 
the words, for ‘‘all authority’’ in heaven can only be 
exercised by him who ascends up where he was be- 
fore, but bears with his divine nature in indissoluble 
union the human nature, and sits on the throne, the 
same Jesus to-day and forever as he was in the yes- 
terday of his earthly life. His ascension is the neces- 
sary sequel of his resurrection, and the necessary 
presupposition for his sovereignty, and Matthew can 
omit it without making his Gospel incomplete, be- 
cause it is thus bound up with what he does record. 
If Jesus ever spoke these words, or anything the least 
like them, and was not the incarnate Son of God, 
what is to be thought of his meekness,—not to say 
his sanity ? 

Jesus gives his disciples a universal commission. 
What is the line of thought implied in that « there- 


rom “ Byey Pootetepa of the Man of 
Galilea” (8. D. Thompson Pulliching Co.) 
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ments by which he really wins them for his own. We 
have to proclaim him as king by right of his sacri- 
fice, by right of the Father's gift, and so to make him 
king in fact over hearts bowed to self-surrender by 
his great surrender. The greatness of the task con- 
trasts with the feebleness of the workers. Jesus con- 
templated conquering the world, and all the visible 
means for realizing his aim was that handful of Gali- 
leans. Desperate odds, and yet the dream is being 
realized century by century, and will be a sober cer- 
tainty of waking reality one day, for the church of 
to-day is the heir of the five hundred brethren, having 
the same message and commission. Their and our 
only weapon is the message of the dying and risen 
Saviour, and their and our only legitimate aim was, 
and is, to make disciples. The church has faithlessly 
tampered with other weapons, and been content with 
lower aims ; but it wins men for the kingdom only 
wien it keeps close to the aims and the purpose 
which it received on the mountain in Galilee. 


Beyond the question of the subjects of baptism, 
on which many of the present writer's readers would 
differ with him, lie two other points in this great com- 
mission ; namely, the significance of the formula of 
baptism, and the subsequent work to be done for the 
baptized. To be baptized into the Name signifies en- 
trance into communion with the character or person 
revealed in the Name. Plunged, as it were, into the 
very revealed life of the godhead, the true disciple 
confesses that name by lip and life, and by the com- 
munion of faith is immersed in, and draws his life 
from, the Name. The ‘‘ mystical’’ union of believers 
with the whole revealed godhead is taught thereby. 
And that godhead is a threefold unity ; for the one 
name is that of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The 
further teaching of the baptized believer is strikingly 
characterized, for it is to be instruction, not in ‘‘ doc- 
trines,’’ but in commands ; it is all to be summed up 
in the imparting of Christ’ s words, 
which he deems to cover all di- 
versities of circumstance, and to 
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‘They saw him,"’ and, as ap- 
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pears from the subsequent remark 
that ‘‘Jesus came to them,’’ he 
was at some distance, and ap- 
proaching, not, as in the other 
appearances, suddenly visible in 
the midst. He could not have 
been seen by five hundred at once 
if the previous mode of manifes- 
tation had been followed. We 
may suppose that he came in 
sighi, as if descending ‘the 
mountain,'’ probably that familiar 
spot from which the Sermon on 
the Mount spoken. The 
identification of this incident with 
that appearance to five hundred 
explains how ‘‘some doubted,’’ 
which is scarcely conceivable if 
only the eleven were concerned. 
They doubted while he was only 
approaching; they could not 
doubt when he ‘‘came to them 
and spake unto them.'’ Matthew 
tells nothing of Jesus’ greeting, 
nor of their joy. Everything is 


was 








be the authoritative and sufficient 
directory for conduct in all lands 
and centuries. His life, his death, 
all the doctrines deduced from 
these, have a practical side. This 
does not disparage ‘‘ theology,’’ 
but it reminds us that to be and 
to do is the end of knowing, and 
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that what is in one aspect a reve- 
lation for the understanding is in 
another a commandment for the 
will and life. 

Christ gives a universal prom- 
ise. As sovereign in heaven and 
on earth, his presence is sufficient 
to give strength and victory. Rul- 
ing in heaven, he is with us on 
earth. His ascension was not his 
leaving the world, but his coming 
in better reality than when here 
in the flesh. That presence is the 
‘‘real presence,’’ It is one in 
regard to which divisions of time 
are irrelevant. ‘‘Lo, I am [not 
‘‘shall be’’] with you all the 
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subordinated to the solemn 
charge, as, in a great artist's 
picture, all is in shadow but the one central figure. 
Jesus claimed universal sovereignty. The claim is 
unlimited in regard to both the manner and the 
sphere of the ‘authority.’ It embraces ‘‘all'’ forms 
of power, and includes all corners of the universe. It 
points, by the form of the word for ‘‘is given,"’ to some 
one moment at which the deed of gift was signed and 
sealed, and that can be no other than the moment of 
resurrection, when he was ‘‘ declared to be the Son of 


THE MOUNTAINS OF GALILEE 


fore *' which introduces the great commission? Not 
merely that his universal sovereignty will guard his 
servants,—for that is rather the theme of the final 
promise,—but that his servants are charged to make 
the gift of authority on earth a reality by proclaiming 
his message. The uttermost parts of the earth are given 
him for his possession ; but they are not truly pos- 
sessed till the knowledge and love of him rules men, 


and we, his disciples, are honored to be the instru- 


days,’’ be they light or dark. 
They will be many and various, 
but summer or winter, shine or 
cloud, calm or tempest, he is with us, and that is 
enough. He is with us ‘‘ to the consummation of the 
age,’’ the close of the current epoch/or order of things, 
and after that we shall be with him, and the union 
will be complete.. But that blessed presence of the 
Lord with us depends on our keeping all things what- 
soever he has commanded us, and very specially on 
our obeying the parting command, ‘‘Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations.’’ The church or the 
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Christian that fails in the duty need not plead the 
promise. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


a - 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


mn LL POWER,’’—what will he do with it? Hurl 

thunderbolts at his murderers? Appear in 
radiant glory in the sky in proof of his resurrection, 
while the world revolves under his evident splendor ? 
Ah, no! the first would be human, not divine. He 
will not do the second, for proofs to the senses are 
feeble compared with proofs to the heart. One day's 
splendor would be furgotten or reasoned away. But 
now the grand epiphanies can take place everywhere 
and in every heart (v. 19). 

The right use of power is to help others. The 
greatest help is to teach. The greatest teaching is 
how to keep all the things whatsoever Christ com- 
manded (v. 20). 

What a godlike breadth of vision, —‘‘ disciple all 
nations, gospel to every creature.’’ To get that 
view, one must have been above the world, and seen 
it roll all its teeming nations into sight for ages. 

How would Christ be with his disciples in all the 
coming days? As he had been in the past. He 
phrased the results of his future presence by the Holy 
to convict of sin, righteousness, and 
He was pres- 


Spirit thus : 
clear judgment between good and evil. 
ent to reprove, but so lovingly that men sought reproof 
of him as they might seek approval of others. Peter 
throws himself into the sea to buffet his way to the 
Lord, who was to test and rebuke him. He is still to 
be with us to teach, as he was then. The Spirit shall 
lead into all truth. He is to be with us to encourage 
and hearten. Satan asked that he might sift Simon 
as wheat. But Christ prayed for him that his faith fail 
not. He is to be with us in the hour of temptation, 
He is to be with us with such added pentecostal power 
as could not come from his mere bodily presence. 
Neither the great commission nor the promise of 
presence has ever been revoked. 
UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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There is no mission without the commission. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


NTO the mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them (v. 16). People say they can meet God 
anywhere. And so, indeed, they can, but my opinion 
is that people of that kind miss him oftener than they 
meet him. ‘lhere are places of special ‘‘appointment,”’ 
—trysting-places. This time it was on the mountain. 
It is a place where God loves to linger. He 1s easily 
found in those sublime solitudes. But even surer 
places are the closet and the church. They are ‘‘ap- 
pointed"’ places. That sacred spot in your own home 
where you can be solitary and alone, that temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the living God,—these places 
(for reasons which you may not comprehend, and 
which, like many others, you may question) are those 
where God has in an especial manner ‘‘ appointed "’ 
you to meet him. 

And when they saw him, they worshiped him (v. 
17). There are those of us who feel that there 1s 
something wrong in the spiritual nature of any one 
who is not thus brought to his knees before Jesus 
Christ. If aman can stand before ‘*‘ The Transfigura- 
tion’’ or ‘* The Last Supper,’’ or before a sunrise or 
a snow-capped mountain, without being hushed into 
awe, we are compelled to think him lacking in the 


sense of beauty. It is not the fault of the works of 
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art or the natural objects. They always have subju- 
gated, and always will subjugate, the souls of normal 
beholders. And so we say that, if the character of 
Jesus does not excite a still deeper reverence in a man, 
which kindles finally into worship, that man’s nature 
is in some way deficient. Such a man may be a thou- 
sand times more cultivated in some ways than these 
adoring apostles, but he is not so keen to the mani- 
festation of divinity. 

Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations 
(v. 19). It is a good thing to impart to a class of little 
impressionable creatures a knowledge of the facts and 
incidents of the Bible. It is a good thing to convey 
to thern a conception of the great moral and spiritual 
truths. But it is an achievement of much more diffi- 
cult and sublime character to lead them to admire, 
adore, and follow, with passionate enthusiasm, the 
divine Master and Teacher. Think of nothing else 
(I could almost say) but getting them to be pupils of 
his. Help them to love his wisdom, to seek it of 
their own accord, to quench their thirst at his foun- 
tain, and not yours. Draw them to Christ as the 
pupils of Socrates used to draw their companions to 
their great master. Draw them to him as your own 
little pupils draw their companions to you, telling of 
your kindness, your gentleness, your winsomeness, 
until they cannot keep away. 

lo observe all things whatsoever I commanded ym 
(v. 20). We may doubt and question all other com- 
mands, but those of Jesus never! To no other intellect 
has obedience ever been so offered. I should resent 
the words of Shakespeare or of Goethe if given in 
command. Mere authority is hateful. The more the 
human intellect is cultivated, the more it rebels and 
struggles against it What a marvel, what a miracle, 
then, that all over the world the most learned, the 
most profound, the most resolutely independent souls 
voluntarily, submissively, joyously, accept the lightest 
wish of Jesus Christ as possessing authority equal to 
the voice of God! 

lam with you alway. ‘‘Mama!”’ cried a little 
girl in terror, waking at midnight from a fevered 
dream. ‘‘ What, dear? I am with you,"’ said a 
calm, low voice, and the sufferer fell asleep. ‘‘ Papa!"’ 
screamed a little lad in the pitchy darkness of a great 
forest where they were lost. ‘‘ Here I am, right with 
you,’’ said a deep, strong voice, and the boy ceased 
trembling. 
more hearts throbbing with the terror of existence 
than all other sounds and voices put together. Let 
the belief of humanity in that promise be extinguished, 
and it is doubtful whether the hope of individual im- 

mortality, or the evolution of humanity into universal 
blessedness, could survive a generation. 

CINCINNATI, O 


That promise of Jesus has tranquillized 
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The proof of true baptism into his name ts the 
bearing of his nature. 
a 


The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HAT are the marching omers of the Christian 
church? (This lesson.) Where were they 
given? (On a mountain in Galilee.) Why? (Be- 
cause more disciples were there, and it was safer.) 
To whom were they given? (To the eleven, and 
also, probably, to the five hundred of 1 Cor. 15 6.) 
Name some that very likely were present. (The 
Marys, Zaccheus, Lazarus, the widow of Nain, lepers 
that had been healed, etc.) Why did any doubt? 
(Probably those not yet familiar with his work.) How 
is this record of doubt an evidence for the gospel ? 
(It shows that the early disciples were not credulous, 
easily convinced. ) 
Then came the world’s greatest proclamation. 
sentences . 


Four 
Power, two precepts, and promise. 
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First, the power, or authority. What heavenly 
power has Christ? (All God's resources, the Spirit's 
influence, angels for aids.) What earthly power? 
(He has molded the destiny of nations, won the 
world’s wealth, commerce, intellect, science, labor, 
etc.) Why is all this needed? (To conquer sin.) 

Second, the twofold command: Convert, teach. 
Why cannot Christians rest satisfied with their own 
blessings? (Because Christ's spirit is in them. ‘'Go 
ye therefore.’ ) Why must they go to ‘‘all nations’’ ? 
(Because all need Christ.) What are they to teach 
them? (The way to Christ, how to become disciples ; 
see Rev. Ver.) What has the church to do after win- 
ning men? (Instruct them in Christ's precepts, —ad// 
of them.) 

Third, the promise. Why does Christ say ‘‘1 am 
with you alway,'’ not ‘‘I will be'' ? What does he 
mean by ‘‘ the end of the world’’ ? What difficulties 
are in the way of carrying out the great commission? 
But this promise removes every one of them. 

BosTON, 

b 


Christ in his people will mean his church in all the 
world. 


‘ho 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE a large Won the board as you begin the 
review. Then call out the where of the les- 

son. It took place on a mountain in Galilee. We 
are not told the name of the mountain, nor is it of any 
Now ask who were there. Jesus 
When they saw him, what 
But there were 


real importance. 
and the eleven disciples. 
took place? They worshiped him. 
some among them who still doubted. 
took place? He gave them the great commission, 
which may be stated in the one word ‘‘ Go, What 
more took place? He gave them a great promise, 
which was that he would be with them always. All 
this happened many years ago. Is there here any 
lesson for us in this Sunday-school? Yes, the com- 
mand of our Lord comes to us as well as to those on 
that mountain. We too must go. What further? 
We too may believe that Jesus will be with us, by 
the power of his Holy Spirit. If, however, we are so 
situated that we cannot go, what then ? 


What more 


We can at 
least send others. This is why we have in our Sunday- 
schools a missionary spirit. If we cannot go, and yet 
can send others, should we not do it, and rely on the 
promise that Jesus will be with those whom we send ? 
Now have some one lead in prayer, asking that God's 
blessing may be with all of the missionary work in 
which the Sunday-school is engaged. In this prayer 
care should be taken to have these enterprises men- 
tioned by name, as that will intensify the fervor of 
the prayer. 





HERE? M. G. 

HO? J. ELEVEN, 
HAT? W. GO. 

HAT MORE? PROMISE. 
HAT THEN? GO or SEND 
HAT MORE? PROMISE. 











New York City 


oe 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs "') 


“The church's one foundation." Psalm 100 . 1-5. 
“‘ From Greenland's icy mountains." (140 1-4.) 
y Psalm 66 1-5. 


** Jesus, with thy church abide."’ 


1-3.) 
***Go, preach my gospel,’ saith the Lord.” 


(86 
Psalm 68 9-11. 


** Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim." (89 4-6.) 
as os Psalm 89 19-25. 
Lord, speak to me, that I may speak. ‘eae tales. } 
** Work, for the night is coming.” Psalm 67 . “' 
** Precious promise God hath given." (87 1-3.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. 

Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Ailen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Ever-Living Saviour. 

ll. Lesson Truth: Jesus Wants Every One to Hear 
the Good News (a foreign missionary lesson). 

il. Golden Text: Zo, / am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.— Matt. 28 : 20. 


IV. Results Sought: 


1. Greater interest in foreign missions. 

2. Better methods of helping missions. 

3. Obedience to the command, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world."’ 

4. Systematic giving for missions. 

5. Self-denial for missions. 

V. Starting-Points : 

1. Story of the Morning Star (see ‘* Mis- 
sion Stories of Many Lands'’) Day- 
spring, or other missionary ship. 

2. Pictures of, or letters from, missionaries 


whom the children are helping to 
support. 

3. Description of a needy child in a foreign 
land. 


Review of last lesson. 

Messengers. 

6. Story of ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters,’’ by Jane 
Andrews. 

7. Story of a children’s mission band. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
tated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes Under VI, VII, and VIII is 
iustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, 
but not always elaborating the details.} 


> 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

When I was a little girl, we had a mission band. 
We met once a month on Saturday at Mrs. Stillman’s 
house. Mrs. Stillman had lived in China, and she 
had the queerest, most interesting Chinese things all 
over her house. We never tired hearing her tell 
about these queer things, and about the Chinese chil- 
dren. She seemed to know all about people in every 
country, and she would tell us about the children in 
India, Persia, Syria, Africa, and many other places. 
She would show us things that came from those far- 
Then, 
too, she let us help make the meeting interesting, 
Sometimes we could recite a Bible verse, and some- 
times we told things we knew about the people in 
those far-away lands. 


away countries, and pictures. of the people. 


There was one way we could 
always help : When we heard about these little chil- 
dren-who did not have such nice times as we, and 
who did not know of Jesus, we wanted to help them. 
Mrs. Stillman let us bring money, and this was used 
to help send missionaries to those far-away children. 

Do you know what a missionary is ? 

We had the best times at our mission band. We 
were called the ‘‘ Helping Hands,’’ because we were 
trying to help the children in the far-away lands. 

Did you -ever see any children or people from far- 
away, or, as we call them, foreign countries? Whom 
did you see? Perhaps you have seen some pictures 
of them. Here is one. What can you tell of these 


people? They live and dress and eat and talk differ- 
ently from us. Yes, and their churches also are very 
different. They have no Sunday-schools, no Bibles, 


no Christmas and Easter, no songs or stories about 
Jesus and God's love. 

Jesus loves these children in the far-off lands. 
2. THE Lesson Srory. 

Do you remember how he loved Mary, and, when 
she was lonesome and troubled, comforted her? Do 
you remember how he walked with Cleopas and his 
friend and made them glad? Last Sunday we learned 
how he met some of the disciples by the lake one 
morning, and of his talk with Peter, telling him he 
wanted him to help others for Jesus’ sake. Just a few 
days after that talk with Peter, Jesus came again. to 
the disciples. He had told them to come to a moun- 
tain in Galilee, and he would meet them there. 

When the time came, more than five hundred of 
Jesus’ friends were gathered on the mountain. He 
came to them as he promised. They were so glad 
to see him again, it seemed almost too good to be 
true. 

Jesus then had a long talk with them. He told 
them that soon he would go back to heaven, and that, 
because there were so many thousands of people that 
had not heard of him, and of the heavenly Father's 
love for them, he wanted every one of his friends to 
help spread the news of his love. He said he wanted 
them to go to every part of the world and preach the 
gospel. These are his words, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’’ 
And he said, ‘‘ Teach them all the things that I have 
taught. you. Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,"’ 


And I will be with you always. .. . 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 
What did he tell them to do? 
world.’’ What for ? 


«* Go into all the 
To preach the gospel, —that is, 
to spread the good news. To whom? Everybody. 
What does that mean? Peter told all the people he 
could, and John told all he could. Every one of 
those five hundred people were to tell all they could, 
and thus help to spread the good news. People who 
love Jesus now are also helping to spread the good 
news. But the world is so large that even yet every 
one has not heard of Jesus and his love. Many are 


waiting yet for some one to tell them the good news. 


(if desirable, insert here one of the stories referred to at 
the end.) How can we help? The teacher may sug- 
gest some of the following ways of helping, or per- 
haps she can find a better plan, but be sure to give 
some opportunity for the children to express in action 
their desire to help. — It is injurious to arouse the de- 
sire to do or give without opening a channel of ser- 
vice ; it makes sentimentalists instead of real helpers. 


Ways of Getting Money 

1. In some schools the offering on the first Sunday 
of each month is for missions. If that is the case in 
your school, make a sérong point of it to-day, telling 
to what foreign country the money is sent, and tell as 
definitely as possible how it is used. 

2, In some schools the ‘* Birthday Money’’ 
be used for foreign missions. 
strengthen this interest. 

3. In some schools there are ‘‘ love pennies.'' This 
is a special gift in addition to the regular offering. 
These ‘‘love pennies’’ are often of the children's 
own, rather than what the parents send. 


may 
Use to-day'’s lesson to 


Sometimes 
the children earn the love pennies, or sometimes they 
are sacrifice pennies. Even if you have no control 


of the gifts of your children to the regular offering, 
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you can adopt this plan of the ‘love offering,’’ and 
thus get money especially for missions. 

Whatever plan you have for collecting and sending 
the offering for foreign missions, the odject for whicl 
the money is asked must be very definite. Here ar 
some suggestions : 

1. Paying travelling expenses of a certain mission 
ary. 2. Helping to support a missionary. 3. Edu 
cating a child. 4. Buying medicine for a medica! 
missionary. 5. Helping to builda church. 6. Giv- 
ing money to print Bibles. 7. Helping to build anc 
support ships like the Morning Star, etc. 8. Send- 
ing picture-cards and scrap-books to a mission- 
9. Helping to dress dolls, or otherwise fill a 
missionary box. 


ary. 


The following are some good missionary stories : 

1. ‘* The Blind Zulu Boy's Story,’’ found in ‘* Mis- 
sion Stories of Many Lands'’ (p. 71), published by 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Also in ‘‘ The Seed 
and the Sheaves,’’ issued by A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York. 

2. ‘* The Lighting of the Moon-Goddess"’ (p. 124), 
in ‘‘Over Sea and Land,’’ July, 1889,—a children’s 
monthly, published by the Women's Foreign and 
Home Missionary Organization of the Presbyterian 
Church, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl. 
vania. 

3. ‘* Two Little Feet’’ (p. 24), in ‘‘ Over Sea and 
Land,’* February, 1900. 

4. ‘*Nava"’ (p. 46), in-*‘Over Sea and Land,”’ 
March, 1900. 

VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 
How Children 


Can Help Spread 
the Gospel. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation | . ae 
for Lesson rome of a Mission 
Story. —_— 


VHI. Pictures for the Children 
1. A missionary ship. 
2. Pictures of some heathen children. 
3. Picture of a missionary, or a missionary and his 
family. 


The Great Commission. 





b 4 


When Christ says, ‘‘ Go ye,'' he adds, ** with me.”" 
a 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS is your great opportunity to teach the chil- 
dren the meaning of Christ's mission and their 
part in it. Show them how great the mission is, how 
sure to be accomplished, how necessary that each 
should do his share, how closely every worker is re- 
lated to Christ, how wonderful and blessed are to be 
the results. This greatest enthusiasm may take pos- 
session of a child. A single lesson has shaped and 
glorified many a life from childhood. Read, for your 
preparation and inspiration to teach, the stories of the 
early life of Carey, Moffatt, Livingstone, Harriet 
Newell, Mackay, and later heroes who have joyfully 
given their lives to save the world. Make the Chris- 
tian’s chief business clear and simple by showing 
1. The Command of the Risen Christ. He has 
done his part, has given himself to redeem mankind. 
He placed no limit to his love (John 15:13). He 
sends all his disciples to) make disciples of all the 
nations, just as the Father sent him (John 20: 21 ; 
17 : 18). Study these verses with their context. 
What can young boys or girls do to make disciples ? 
They can love others as he did, pray for them as he 
did, witness to the truth in their lives and words as he 
did. Doing these things, the spirit of Christ will be 
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n them, and they will be furthering the work he came 
0 do, and is doing, to bring all men into obedience 
to himself. 

2. The Field into which the Risen Christ Sends 
his Disciples. It is the whole world. Describe it so 
that children will understand it. Begin with home 
and neighborhood and country. Tell what the church 
to which your pupils belong is doing for the world. 
Teach them the name and work of each benevolent 
society of the denomination. Show them how they 
can take their share in all this work. Help them to 
think on and choose the part they will take when 
they are grown up. Tell them of the student volun- 
teers, of the lands to which they are ministers, phy- 
sicians, nurses, teachers, and of those who help to 
support them. Make it plain that the whole world is 
the field, neither the foreign part nor the home land 
only. 

3- The Presence of the Risen Christ Sustaining 
his Disciples. Show how, in doing his work, we rest 
on him-for authority. The works he did were not 
his own, but the Father's (John 10: 37, 38) He 
promised that his disciples should do these same 
works, and greater ones (John 14:12). The words 
that he spoke were not his own (John 14:10). He 
promised that his disciples should speak the words of 
the Father (Matt. 10: 20). The kingdom which he 
planted, which is growing to fill the whole earth, 
whose perfection we are surely hastening if we re- 
ceive and obey Jesus Christ, has life in itself. It 
must grow. Show how prophets foretold of it as a 
living stone cut out of the mountain without hands 
(Dan. 2:35; 1 Pet. 2: 4, 5).a8 a rivulet which grew 
to a river, a lake, a boundless sea, carrying life wherever 
it goes (Ezek. 47). Then point out how Christ likened 
it to a seed growing of itself (Mark 4 : 26-29), a mus- 
tard seed (Matt. 13: 31, 32), and to leaven hid in 
meal (Luke 13: 21). Use these passages for pictu- 
resque stories of the kingdom of heaven. Teach the 
children that to belong to it is to be a part of what 
will grow forever. 


Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 
dren to ask their parents to help them prepare answers.] 


1. The Authority of Christ. Who is Jesus Christ ? 
(Matt. 16: 16.) Why does the Father love the Son ? 
(John 10:17.) Why has the Father given authority 
to the Son? (John 5: 27.) Why is Christ called the 
Son of man? (Heb. 4:15.) Why are repentance 
and remission of sins preached to all nations by his 
authority ? (Luke 24 + 46, 47.) If Christ had not 
risen from the dead, could this message be preached ? 
(1 Cor. 15: 14.) Did all the disciples believe that 
he had risen? (v. 17.) Could those who doubted 
preach the-gospel of the kingdom ? What have dis- 
ciples preached with greatest effect? (Acts 4: 33; 
5 : 42). 

2. The Business of Christ’s Disciples. What did 
the risen Christ tell his disciples todo? How did he 
tell them to do it? What support did he promise 
them? What progress did they make in the first 
Christian century ? What progress did they make in 
the last century? In what nations, to-day, is Chris- 
tianity the prevailing religion? What can boys and 
girls in our country do to fulfil the command of Christ ? 
Name some missionaries in whom you are most 
interested ? What are you doing to fulfil Christ's 
command ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Have a brief sketch prepared of Christian work in one 
of our American cities, another of mission work on the 
frontier, of planting Sunday-schools in new settle- 
ments, and of the rise and growth of missions in China, 
Japan, India, Madagascar, or the New Hebrides. 

BosTON. 

~ 


An impoverished circulation of the gospel makes a 
cold and feeble church. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Great Commission 


I ‘tHe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 28 : 16-20; 
Mark 16 : 15-18). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Matthew is our only authority for a meeting of our 
Lord and the eleven apostles at a mountain in Galilee, 
which he had appointed. The account forms the 
closing paragraph of a wonderful gospel, and fitly 
concludes its story. The Messiah, through cruel 
suffering, had attained unto supremacy. His follow- 
ers were wholly convinced that their Master was in- 
deed their expected Messiah, and they now realized 
how completely his life and work answered to the ex- 
pectations of the prophets. They gladly obeyed his 
command to meet him at one of the old familiar 
gathering-places, perhaps at the very mount of in- 
struction, where he had in the old days of comrade- 
ship declared unto them the principles of the new 
law, perhaps at the Mount of Transfiguration. Here 
they found him awaiting them, It would not seem 
unnatural that a prolonged intercourse should have 
taken place there between the Lord and his chosen 
associates, but the record has merely preserved a 
summary of his final charge. ‘‘I have now entered 
into that authority over the world which has been 
contemplated from the beginning of the history of re- 
demption. The last period of that history now begins, 
—the winning of all human hearts to God as revealed 
in me. I nowcall upon you to do the work for which 
I have appointed and trained you. Go forth, and 
make disciples of all nations, receiving them for- 
mally into my fellowship as fast as you become cer- 
tain of their conversion, promising to them the spiritual 
blessings which you are experiencing, and teaching 
them to understand life as I have revealed it to you. 
Your conflict will be arduous, your responsibility vast; 
but the goal is a glorious one, and triumph is sure, 
for you will not be making the contest against evil 
alone. I, your Lord and friend, will ever be with 
you, informing, enlightening, comforting, upholding, 
guiding, supplementing, until the great struggle is 
decided. Go forth, then, with courage, faith, and 
hopefulness. The world must be mine. I commis- 
sion you to win it unto me."’ 


IL RE”ERENCE LITERATURE. 


The use of the books mentioned here is mot a necessar rt of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving imforma- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Beyond the suggestive remarks of Bruce in the 
‘« Training of the Twelve’’ (chap. 30), and what the 
commentaries on Matthew say about the passage, 
the passage needs no literature. 


III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times. ] 


1. The Eleven Disciples. (1.) In the connection 
of the whole chapter, must we suppose that none but 
the eleven were at this mountain? (2.) Could it be 
identified with the appearance noted by Paul in 
1 Corinthians 15 : 6? Would it be reasonable to 
suppose that any of the apostolic body were still num- 
bered among the doubters? [Critical Notes: v. 16. 
McLaren : § 1.] 

2. Their Relation to Jesus. (3.) Does the state- 
ment that they ‘‘worshiped him"’ preclude our 
understanding that there was a renewal (comp. Acts 
I : 3) of the old intimacy of intercourse ? 

3. ‘*All Authority hath been Given."" (4.) Why 
had our Lord now received this authority, and from 
whom ? [Critical Notes: v. 18.] (5.) What was the 
scope and direction of this authority ? [Critical Notes : 
v. 18 McLaren: { 3.] 

4. ‘'Go ye therefore.’’ {(6.) How did it follow that 
his authority involved their activity ? [McLaren : § 4.] 


5. ‘' Make Disciples.’ 7.) Which is the prefera- 
bie way of putting it,—as here, or as in Mark 
16:15? 

6. ‘Of all the Nations."' (8.) Would this have 
been, even yet, the interpretation given, of their own 
accord, to the Messiah's work by his disciples ? 

7. ‘* Teaching them to Observe all Things."’ (9.) 
What did this commission definitely mean ? [Long. ] 

8. ‘Lo, J am with you alway.’' (10.) In what 
ways does our Lord fulfil this wonderful promise to 
every working Christian? [Warren: 9 4. McLaren: 
last 4.) . 

IV. Some LeapInG THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

What an emphasis Jesus laid upon the duty of 
going directly and whole-heartedly to work ! 

The one great and immediate duty of the Chris- 
tian is to ‘‘ go forth and make disciples '’ somewhere. 

In this duty, not always easy, we have the constant 
presence and aid of our Master. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


b 


Often the best discipline for a church is the disci- 
pling of the world. 


i 





George Adam Smith on Old 
Testament Criticism 


ROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, in Mod- 
ern Criticism, and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament ($1.50) deals with the new critical view of 
the origin of the Old Testament (which he embraces) 
froma single point of view,—namely, that of the 
preacher. From that book, especially from the lives 
of the patriarchs and of David, the Christian pulpit 
has taken its first exemplification of character under 
the divine discipline. But if Abraham bea vanishing 
quantity ; Isaac, Jacob; and the twelve sons of Jacob, 
mere personifications of tribes ; the story of Joseph a 
pious fiction of late date; and one-half of David's 
story, together with his authorship of any psalms, dis- 
credited,—what is there left for the preacher to use? 
Professor Smith undertakes to answer this question, 
and it is needless to say that his answer is full of 
literary charm, historical suggestion, and religious 
fervor. But it is far from satisfactory. It assumes 
too much for later reconstruction of ancient history, 
since it has been shown that very similar reconstruc- 
tion, with quite as misleading results, can be made of 
modern history. 

The proof that the Declaration of Independence 
was forged to give éc/at to the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 is just as cogent as the evidence that the Mo- 
saic law did not exist in the days of Saul and of David. 
And Professor Smith attaches far too little weight to 
the reconstructive work done. by Professor Robertson, 
also of Glasgow, in his Early Religion of Israel. A 
hesitating phrase as to the implication of a different 
story from that devised by Wellhausen, in the teach- 
ings of the oldest prophets, is all that he gives. 

The positive and constructive part of the book is 
interesting, especially the author's derivation of the 
superiority of later Hebrew faith to that of the Shem- 
ites generally from an actual revelation, 
other explanation is possible. But this argument is 
just as forcible if we assume the substantial truth of 
the Old Testament story. 


since no 
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What the Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
Doing for its Sunday- Schools 


- . By D. Torrance Fraser 


HE general principle of personal oversight is of 

value anywnere. The forward movement in 

the Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian Church 

in Canada is simply the result of better inspection or 

oversight. Better inspection gives a knowledge of 
actual facts. 

What are these facts? A knowledge of where our 
schools are, how to get at them, what they are doing, 
and the conclusion, —what then ? 

To-day we have the principle of oversight in ac- 
tion, we are getting to know the where and the how, 
but the point of general interest is the ‘‘ what then ?’’ 
On this we have been legislating, and are working for 
better teaching, better methods of all kinds, better 
oversight, better extension, better care of the feeble. 

And how is this being done? Simply by setting 
the existing machinery to work. 

The General Assembly is the highest court of the 
Presbyterian Church ; its Sabbath School Committee, 
being fully ‘‘seized’’ of the facts, resolved to carry 
out certain conclusions, . 


How We are Securing Better Teaching 

Better teaching is being secured by training in each 
parish, under the supervision of the minister ; then 
conventions and institutes, under the direction of the 
presbyteries, are being held ; then training the young 
ministers for this work in the five theological col- 
leges ; then an authorized normal course for teachers. 
All these are going forward in various ways at present. 
Perhaps not everywhere, for our country is very wide ; 
but various ministers have started training-classes, 
sometimes for their teachers, and sometimes for young 
people who are likely to become teachers ; various 
presbyteries are holding conventions, and usually of a 
very interesting character ; some presbyteries are de- 
voting considerable attention to the consideration of 
this work ; several of the colleges have special courses 
of lectures, and the normal course and text book is in 
the hands of a committee of leading educationalists. 


Wheat Strict Oversight is Accomplishing 

Better oversight is really the important point, and 
the point of, general interest. Each presbytery is 
asked to appoint officiais of some kind to personally 
visit every school in session, and to report the results 
to them. is that done? Yes; sometimes com- 
pletely, sometimes part one’ year and part another, 
and sometimes not at all, simply for lack of suitable 
available workers. What is the good of it? One 
presbytery, in the course of three or four years, 
raised its schools ‘‘ known'’ from eighty to a hundred 
and ten schools,—not new schools, but schools pre- 
viously overlooked, and unknown to official returns. 
Some may be found closed for lack of teachers, or 
for some unexplained cause, or found in an unsatis- 
factory state. In each of these cases suitable reme- 
dies have to be applied, and the work followed up. 

But another most important effect is in the stimu- 
lus given to the school. The small country school, 
from ten to twenty-five miles from a railway station, 
begins to realize that its work must be of consequence 
when a visitor arrives to inquire after its welfare, and 
to speak a few words of good cheer ; its workers feel 
that their church is interested in them, that they are 


part of a great whole. Even the very best schools 





are glad of words of commendation. 
casions advice can be given on various subjects. 

To provide for the cases where presbyteries are un- 
able to visit the schools, the church as a whole is 
considering the appointment of efficient men to un- 
dertake this oversight under the direction of the re- 
spective courts. Carried into operation, this will be 
of very great benefit to the whole work. Again we see 
ihat the existing machinery is simply set in motion. 

Better extension grows out of all this oversight 
Conversation between the visitor and the minister 
naturally goes over the whole field, with the result 
that mcans are taken to cover unoccupied portions, 
perhaps overlooked before. 


Needy Schools Well Cared for 

Better care of the feeble is another result of over- 
sight. Papers, books, and Bibles can be provided 
when the need is known, or meetings for instruction 
can be held, or any other assistance rendered to make 
the effort more effective. 

In all this there is nothing novel, there are no 
very new plans. The church is only carrying out 
what it has always considered its duty, —the oversight 
of the religious education of its young people. 

Is it necessary to do all this? 
means sufficient ? 

Well, the last official report showed twenty-seven 
hundred schools, but, speaking in round figures, that 
report also showed that about two-thirds of the schools 
reported no new communicants during the year ; two- 
thirds reported no memorizing ot Scripture or Cate- 
chism ; two-thirds reported giving nothing to our own 
missions ; two-thirds reported being open twelve 
months of the year , one school in ten had a teachers’ - 
meeting. 

It is quite possible that such a state of matters 
might be found elsewhere, therefore, if this narrative 
of facts leads to thought, it is not written in vain. 
Successful school work must have personal oversight ; 
add to this the Spirit-born, earnest, loving zeal for 
souls, and the new century will feel a mighty impulse 
in the care of the young. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 
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Reports from the Southwestern 
Sunday-School Tour 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, Staff Correspondent 


Arkansas 


N EXAMPLE of what energy and push, in thor- 
oughly advertising a convention, will accom- 
plish, was fully illustrated by the celebration of its 
fourteenth anniversary when the Arkansas Sunday- 
school convention welcomed to Fort Smith, March 
18-20, more delegates by a large number than had 
ever attended a convention in the state before, —over 
two hundred, —many local workers also being present. 
There are many earnest workers in Arkansas, but 
the same condition which exists so often elsewhere is 
found here,—lack of knowledge as to how to go about 
the work of introducing the new methods which have 
proved of such benefit where they have been adopted. 
The State Association receipts for the year were 


On suitable oc- 
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$121.30, and disbursements $91.15, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $30.15. Six hundred and fifty 
dollars was pledged to help in renewed effort to place 
the state in a better organized condition, and the fol- 
lowing officers were continued : 

President, B. W. Green ; secretary, R. E. Wait ; 
treasurer, J. B. Dickinson ; chairman executive com- 
mittee, W. P. Feild ; J. D. Van Winkle, vice-chair- 
man ; member of International Committee, George W. 
Thornburgh ; International vice-president for Arkan- 
sas, P. K. Roots. 

Oklahoma 

Ninety per cent of Oklahoma’s 400,000 inhabitants 
are native-born Americans. There are 800 churches, 
and fourteen per cent of the population is in the 
Sunday-schools, which number about 1,000. Of the 
127,000 children, 50,000 are in Sunday-school, which 
contain 6,000 officers and teachers. 

Twenty of the twenty-three counties are organized ; 
there are two banner counties, and twelve have held 
conventions during the year. 

Seventy-eight schools and twelve counties were rep- 
resented by 183 delegates, at the eighth annual terri- 
torial convention held at Oklahoma City, March 
20-22, in the same church, First Baptist, where the 
Association was organized in 1894. The Association 
had a struggle to live the first year ; the officers were 
inexperienced, and the income was $1.88. But within 
the first three years the Association made a record 
that no other state or territory ever reached in that 
length of time, and they are justly proud of it. 

In Canadian County, in what is now known as EI 
Reno Township, Purcell Precinct, some people organ- 
ized a Sunday-school early in the summer ot 1890. 
the year following the opening of the territory. When 
summer came, this little Sunday-school, the first or- 
ganized in that section, was held in a grove, and ha 
a large attendance all summer. On the first Sunday, 
and for two or three afterward, the cowboys came t 
the Sunday-school with their cartridge-belts and six- 
shooters, not knowing what a Sunday-school was. 
They soon learned that it was not a place where such 
weapons were needed, and all through the summer 
attended quite regularly. At first, wagon-seats werc 
taken out and used by the women,—the men, boys, 
and children sitting on the ground. It was then de- 
cided that some kind of seats must be had, but lum- 
ber was so expensive that it seemed out of the ques- 
tion. On the north side of the Canadian River therc 
was a saw-mill, the proprietors of which agreed to 
donate slabs enough for seats if some one would hau! 
them. The members of the school went over that 
week, and sawed off chunks of wood enough for seats 
for the whole Sunday-school. There are now five 
schools in the township, some from each» school hav- 
ing come from the original little school in the grove, 
from which also came the first contribution of $1.88 
to the Territorial Association. 

The first Sunday-school in Noble County, which 
has twelve townships and forty-four schools, was 
started in 1894 in a little dug-out, ten by sixteen feet, 
which people came from a distance of four miles to 
attend. There were four rows of seats facing the cen- 
ter of the room, an aisle in the center, and two classes, 
—adult and primary. Oakdale Township was named 
afier this little school, the only one in the county at 
that time (1894). Four ‘* evergreen’’ Sunday-schools 
have since grown out of the little dug-out school. 

The Indian population of Oklahoma, under the 
care of five government agencies, now numbers 12, - 
980, and denominational mission work is strong here. 
A representative from two of these schools attended 
the convention, and was authorized to pledge a goodly 
sum from the Indians for the territorial work. 

Two primary unions are the result of primary or- 
ganized work in the territory, and Mrs. Hamill orga- 
nized two more at the convention. Home Department 
(** Work and Workers *’ continued on page 270) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free | 
to examine the subscription list at any time. | 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 270. 

The Indian and the Northwest.—A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth and containing 115 pages of interesting © 
historical data relating to the settlement of 
the great Northwest, with . fine -half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s | 
battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 


to the history of these early pioneers, and | 


a copy should be in every library. Price, 
50 cents-per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


$50.00 to California ind Back this Sum- 


mer.—An illustrated book, which will be of 
much interest to all who are expecting to 
take advantage of the low rates to California 
this summer, at the time of the Epworth 
League Convention, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in July, has just: been issued by. the 


Chicago & North-Western R’y. Much valu- 


able information is given relating to the | 


state, variable routes, etc. The rate via this 
line will be only $50.00 for the round trip 
from Chicago, with corresponding rates from 
Copy of this book may be 


W. B. 


other points. 
had free upon appiication to Mr. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 3g0 Il- 
ay gS New Concord. | 
ance, New Ma 








The 


graphs. mce is the most ae yet cant All prepaid. 
roduced. Maps are fapeciany engraved from the | Samples of the above, roc. 
atest surveys, one ve thorough index. For 25¢ ou will receive samples of the above 
Tent Sqn oar Se : TH mnes says: “ The Neteop pervice. and a y year's es i, The Tutter. 
eache 8 grade.” * The wor! red arte nshine 
ts excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all Serial (bi- G0." Ou re 


booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


AILY BIBLE REA m 3s conte ayear. Cir- 
culation 6,000 monthly le copy free. Write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Editor, ours niv., Canton, Mo. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Five different samples, including a four months’ 
trial <ubscription to Red tter 
which furnishes program material for the various 
Hope Kb of the year,—all on receipt of ten cents. 

ishing Co., 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Helps are just what Sunday- school teachers | HH 
he Illustrations aré from recent photo- | 
Cegeer 


| 108 Washington St. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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“In the preparation of 
my sermons I find THE 
YouTu’s Companion 


++ 
++ 
++ 
64 
+4 
Al 


the greatest 

















SB] 
$ value, and in the 
course of my pas- 
toral visits wher- 

+e 

m® ever I find THe Companion 
* ina home! am sure to find it 

m contributing to the entertain- 

® ment of every one in the house- 

® hold—young and old.” 

1 HE testimony of this clergy- 

" man would no doubt be echoed 

# by thousands of other minis- 

‘e ters. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 

‘0 not only an entertaining paper, but 

"” an instructive and helpful paper. 

++ 

++ 

$4 Issued Every Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 

"% Sample Copies Free. 

Al Ad 
hi * 
Hy THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, oy 
Hh Boston, Mass. “ 

"s SSS EEE ES EEE EEE EEE HE 
CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC “The OXFORD 

Our newest Children’ s Day Service for Sunday- TEACHER’S 
sed Frank Lehman, fl of nem ed mew ts THE BIBLE Pax 

| scents per copy; or with three former issues for 10 EXCELLENCE OF 
cents ; $4.00 per hundred, prepaid anywhere. THE WORLD.” 

Or you can find a large number of carols and Christian Nation, 
choruses for Children’s Day (as well as Christmas, Nov. 10, 1899 
pate pad gg te ) in our — Twentieth Century Oxtord RE. Coy Branch) 
VoeGmS.”” wilted ~ Ndeas Gabel i reek gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Lehman, assisted by a host of sunerintendents, choris- 
ters, and State Sunday-school officials. 30 cents fora 
returnable examination copy ; $25.00 per hundred. 
Specimen pages free. Write for special plan for pro- | 
curing these books without drawing on your Sunday- | 
school treasury. 


GEIBEL and LEHMAN, Publishers, 
1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Now is the Time 


To make preparations for a special service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


In the following list you will find some of the most 
original and attractive services ever published : 


Character Polidies, Single copy, sc. 
Child Per dozen 
oat Pg Birds, and Flowers, | Per hundred, $4. 











Chicago. 


I h Sos. 
CN 








Children’s Day fittingly you must do the 
planning now. The first and only necessary 
step is to send five cents for complete copies | 
Evermore and Onward Qo, our 
latest and best services for Children’s Day. 

Bright music, uplifting themes. | 


OES. o Mckee | MacCallla & Co., 249 Dock St., Philad_iphia 





1901——_HALL-MACK CO.’S——1901 


Children’s Day Services 


Better and brighter than ever. 


Send ro cents in 
i 





+ Office, Com 
i, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
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are built to do \ 
the hardest work 


that is ever re- 
quired of a writ- 
ing machine, 
Their supreme 
" worth has been 
established by a 
= quarter of acentury 
of unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
*s Building, 
Philadelphia 











—— 


Cap. 


CASH CAPITAL... ..§500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all. 

Other claims,. .............--.00..se00+ +729.708.58 
Surplus over all Liabiiities,............ 247+362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 


THOS. H. NOR TCO: President. 
RIC ABD er Kec. and Treas. 
WM. F ILI eae Asst. Sec. 
° ELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 


Edward F. Keale, 
ohn 8S. Gerhard, 
‘dward Lowber’ Welsh, 
Montgomery. 


Israel Moni 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 


SS ee ecitbald R. 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co., Bankers. 


Investment 
Securities ous 


Wilmington, N.C. Invite correspondence 
to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on vur first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross waterin 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 











| of industrial investments, and the | 
ere 


boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. 

has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 

guaranteed. We now offer a choice origetion of first 

mortgages in_ the een belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write 





of the three. 


Time of Beauty 
Perfume of Flowers 

The Coronation 
Music by J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, Maurice A. 


Clifton, and others. Attractive exercises peneem, 
processionals, recessionals, etc. So! duets, 
choruses. Complete in every detail. $4. ro} per hun- 


dred, postpaid. Single copies, 5 cents each. 
HALL-MACK CO., Gabtichers. 
_ 1020 Arch Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Leading New 
Children’s Day Services 


Summer's Message, Winslow. 
Love Divine SE ibel and Lehman. 
Through the Gates, Hewitt and Lorenz. 
The Children of Promise Hughes. 

The Open Gates. Miller. 


5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Children’s Day Treasury, No. 11, 
Recitations, etc., 10 cents. 
Ward & Drummond Co.,7 W. 19th St., N.Y. City 


E OPEN GATES, Children’s Day Service, six 

Muceraeeas, best musical composers, unique reci- 
tations b Miss Julia H. goranse. Headquarters for 
all Children’s Day Services cents for one 
year’s subscription to Church » Festival Helper, a 
quarterly edited by Rev. Rufus W. Miller, for three 
Children’s Day samples, includin Open Gates, later 
Rally Day, Christmas, etc. jeidelberg 
1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE BUN NELL. “& ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa 

AGENTS and organizers, men and women in vari- 
ous states; fraternal insurance. Knights of 
Sentty. Union ire rust Bidg., St. Louis, 


THE SALEOF 825.000 COPIES 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


Attests that the children | in our Susdey-scheels, 
the Youn: the . Societies, and the 
at the Church Pra 


er Meetings and 
lal Services can and do -¥ ng 
beautiful, inspiring Gospe! Songs found in the 


| pages of the volume, 

Published in Shaped and Round Note Editions. 
Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


A DAY of BEAUTY 





the 
208 








By W. B. Judefind—our newest Service 
for CHILDREN’S Day. The words and music 
are appropriate to the title, and will bring A 
Day oF BEAUTY wherever it is used. 5 cts. 
| by mail. Joun J. Hoop: Philadelphia, 

| 1024 Arch St.; 


Chicago, 38 E. Randolph St. 
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Che Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addregsses/or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent‘a'the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


~ 1.00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. e 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a club—such addition 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered and the rate to be the 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 

Subscribers ‘o whom the pa is 

How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate ot 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber teyond 
ae time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enon a tee of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ali the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em braced | in the Universa: Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hoader and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, | ondon, E. C., will receive yearly 
er haif-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 


scribers. 

THE OU NBAY SCHOOL 
Walnut Street, 

P. O. Box ae 


The First 
Protestant 
Mission 


on the North Pacific Coast was estab 
lished on the Willamette River, 
Oregon, above Portland, in 1834, by 
the Rev. jason Lee and his nephew, 
under the care and protection of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Let those who attend the Epworth 
League Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, return via the Shasta-North- 
ern Pacific route, visit Oregon and 
Washington, including the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound regions, and 
also see Montana, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota, and, en rouée, make the 
tour of Yellowstone Park, the spot 
where the Great Architect has con- 
centrated the most stupendous won- 
ders of earth 

Send six cents for Wonderland, 
1g01, and an Epworth League 
Folder, and study the question at 
any rate. 

CHARLEs S. Fer, General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE GREAT CHURCH | 1) HT 


s 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
stimate free. 1, P. Primk, 55x Pearl St., New York. 


Ti SEHUNE. WENELY BELLS 


he bet ne est class bells in the 
& Co., Co We ocrcles West T ‘roy P. O., N.Y. P.O 


CHURCH Toni" RGIS ERIS 


Times Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a oe for its nutritive and refreshing qu 
A drink ter o Prince at less thet 6 contpaey. 


Sold at all 











Cut this advertisement out, and 
8 to ous, and we will send you 


SHINES by » Pier 










stores—order it next time. 
iNGeMA 


SEND. ay a ~y pone n ova can examine it at your near- 


it depot, and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resen equal! to the highest grade sewing-machines advertised by 
other houses at $20.00 to $0. .0o, and as good a machine as you could 
buy from your dealer at home at $30.00 to $40.00, the greatest bar- 
| ey you ever saw or heard of, pay your railroad couse our our Special Offer 
Brice, N.S 95, and ad Bene . charges. Give the mac three months’ trial in 
and we will return your grr. -95 any day you are not s:tisfied 


DEMERE i 

























tive four-motion feed, is very vane ht running, Goce any wor 
can be done on any sewing-machine made. It comes in a beauti- 
ful solid, quarter- sawed, antique oak, drop-head cabinet, as illustrated. 
Cabinet is beautifully hed , highly p lished, and decorated with a 
complete set of the finest colored fioral marquetry designs. 


S NE COMPLETE 
1 quitter, 2 screwdrivers 


















with t ollowing accessories : This 
ot poodles, 1 oil-can filled with oil, and a complete instruction book ‘wick males the : High 
everything so piain that a child can operate the machine. For 75 cents ponies ®, High Arm Edgemere 
(or be wa we furnish 1n addition to these reguiar accessories a c pl which we furaish at $11. 
ae hest grade foot attachments in meta! box, including: 1 toot hemmer, 1 tufiler, in the a yo | 

irring piate, i —. 1 underbraider, 1 binder, short foot and set of hem- 





airs, different widths to of an inch. In orderin say ii you want these extra foot attachments at 75 cents 
additional. Order t y. n’tdelay. Sucha Becadtul sewing-machine was never offered before at any- 
thing like the price. Write for free iS ROE! catalogue, “ send CO. ¢ for our 1100 é. 1 cataio; rr of 


everything. Address _ SEAR S, OEBU os CHICA 
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7 
; ; 
; Three Months for 3 
3 (13 weeks) 3 
a oe 
¢ 7 
; Twenty-five Cents 
. + 
. me" one can try The Sunday School Times at this $ 


subscription rate. You can have it sent to the 
teacher who needs help at the very points where The 
Sundav School Times has helped you. if you haven't 
been a subscriber this year (and many such wili see this 
offer) now is the time to get acquainted with a paper 
that will open to you a new world of Bible study and 
Bible teaching. 

It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sun- 
day School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at 
the end of the term paid for, unless the subscriber orders 
the subscription renewed, When you subscribe for three 
months, you mean three months,—and you do not re- 
ceive the paper a single week beyond the specified time, 
unless you want it, and order it continued. Due notice 
is sent in time for renewal. 


One well-known method of sending twenty-five cents by mail is simply 
to set the coin into a nole cut to fit it in a piece of cardboard, paste a piece of 
paper about two inches square over each side of the coin to keep it in place, 
and enclose with your order, in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on 
proval without a cent deposit, and 
allow 10 days’ free trial. You = 
absolutely no risk in 

from us. 


1901 Pay be 8 


"99 ey MOD! 



























THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


—_ you Ab- 
Siete Conners and 


ines Fits CS 
our wheel always 
under control. Secur- 
ity on hills. Aluxury 
on the level. You 


Bedat onty 3s 


$3 to $8. ; ; 
Sole, at half fac 

AGENTS WANTED in every 
town. We Famwick wheel, and cata- 
logs to distribute. You can make 


$ro to $50 a week as our Agent. Write at 




















Miles. 100,000 
once for fatale s and our Special Offer. ; ders 
MEAD C CLE Co -- Dept Br K, Chicago. year. Sold by alldeals 
ae a — ers. free 
in ordering goods, or in ‘making inguiry comcerm- PSE 
tng anything advertised in this paper, you “will oblige sont hee Y 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you — tees 














saw the advertisement im The =~ School Times. 




















Pan-American Exposition 











folder of the New York Central mailed a wnpiion for a stamp. 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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(“ Work and Workers ’”’ continued) 


work has been talked of only since the 
last convention. Twelve hundred cop- 
ies of The Worker, the bright little ter- 
ritorial paper, are issued annually. 

An indebtedness of about ninety dol- 
lars was canceled at the convention, 
$1,000 pledged for new work, three un- 
opened counties being pledged for ten 
dollars each. All bills were paid, and 
$4.84 was left in the treasury. 

The convention accepted an invitation 
to meet next year at Blackwell, and the 
following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, Fred L. Wenner, ‘-uthrie; vice- 
president, the Rev. J. R. Krehbiel, 
Geary ; corresponding secretary, Arthur 
Whorton, Perry ; recording secretary, 
the Rev. G. N. Keniston, Hennessey ; 
treasurer, A. Kingkade, Norman ; chair- 
man executive committee, I. M. Little, 
Norman, and eleven members ; super- 
intendent primary work, Mrs. Ora H. 
Morgan, Perry ; superintendent normal 
work, Mrs. Alice Carson, Tecumseh ; 
superintendent Home Department work, 
the Rev. A. B. Loring, Woodward. 


Texas 


When the Texas Sunday-school As- 
sociation field worker, Lewis Collins, 
entered upon his work last July, he found 
that for twenty-six years 100 to 150 dele- 
gates had met together annually in con- 
vention, pledging from $200 to $500 for 
state work, and then had seemed content 
to ‘‘rest on the glory of one convention 
until the time for another roiled around ;"' 
that no records were available ; that two 
counties only of the 254 were reaily 
organized ; that there were two primary 
unions, two normal classes, and two 
Home Departments ; and especiaily that 
a very general lack of knowledge of 
interdenominational work existed. There 
was ho money in the treasury with which 
to carry out the Sunday-school work in 
this great state, which comprises one- 
tenth of the entire territory of the United 
States. Yet the fact that Texas has about 
3,500 vreachers, 4,500 superintendents, 
30,000 teachers, and 300,000 Sunday- 
school scholars, which seemed an invin- 
cible army to Mr. Collins, gave him cour- 
age to undertake his part in helping to 
bring the remaining two million or more 
souls into the kingdom. 

Mr. Collins has worked ten hours a 
day, has written 1,600 letters, 300 postals, 
sent out two tnousand circular - ietters, 
15,000 copies of The Texas Sunday- 
School Star (which, incidentally, secures 
him free transportation on the railroads), 
18.000 convention circuiars, and 2,000 
statistical blanks ; he has attended six- 
teen conventions, one precinct, and held 
three institutes, making ninety-six ad- 
dresses, and traveling 4,497 miles af a 
cost to the Association of $10.25. 

One little church away out on the Texas 
plains has eight members, three of whom 
are graduates of Vassar, and two of Prince- 
ton. College. This is but one of many 
similar instances which are facts in that 
great state, 

The twenty-seventh annual Sunday- 
school convention, held in Dallas, March 
25-27, called together 182 out-of-town 
delegates, representing thirty counties, 
Dallas County having thirty-four repre- 
sentatives, and Ellis County, organized 
sixteen years ago, sending a delegate 
for every Sunday-school in the county. 
The Association debt of $250 was can- 
celed, and $1,600 was pledged for the 
coming year. The following officers were 
elected, and Austin decided upon as the 
next probable place of meeting : Presi- 
dent, H. H. Godber, Waco ; three vice- 
presidents ; secretary, F. S. Brooks, Cor- 
sicana ; treasurer, J. M. Segner, Waco ; 
chairman executive committee, E. H. 
Conibear, Dallas ; field secretary, Lewis 
Collins, Dallas. 
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APRIL 27, 1901 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


May 12, 1901. Practice Christianity. 
1 John 3: 14-18. 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—Christ's humanity (Mark 2 : 15; 
John 4:7; 11 : 35). 

TUES.—Jesus and the people (Matt. 11 : 


1-6). 
WED.—Practical teaching (Matt. 22 : 15-21 ; 
John 11 : 17-28. 
THURS.—Precept known in life (Matt. 7 : 
I-5). 


FRI.—Belief and deeds (Jas. 1 : 17-27). 
Sat.—The Golden Rule (Luke 6 : 31-35). 














T IS difficult to know some things 
that are unimportant. They can 
never be authoritatively settled. The 
most important things in the world are 
very easily known. ‘‘I know whom I 
have believed,’’ says Paul. ‘‘ We know 
that we shall be like him,’’ says John. 
And ‘‘we know that we have passed 
out of death into life.’’ Some people 
say they would give the world to know 
as much as that. 





Yet no knowledge is 


easier. 
How do we know? ‘Because we | 
. } 
love. There are some things that are 


certain evidence of life in the physical 
world. Love is the certain evidence in 
Mere lovelessness is 
It is 
There is no life in a hateful or 
a loveless man. It does not matter that | 
he can repeat shibboleths, or has a chief 
seat in the synagogue, or the temple, or 
the church. Love is the final and su- 


the moral world. 
death. 
murder. 


Hate is worse than death. 


preme test. 
“% 


But what is love? Is it a feeling, a 


sentiment, an affection? How may we 
‘* Hereby know we | 


What 


know what it is? 
love,''—by seeing it in Christ. 
was it there? A service and self-sacri- | 
fice. ‘*He laid down his life for us.’’ 
Greater love hath no man than that 
(John 15 : 13). Love is a ministry, a 
decision executed in acts. Christ gave 
up all, endured all, bore all, believed 
all, hoped all. The thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians is but an imperfect 
sketch of his life, revealing the God who 
is love. 


is the revela- 
tion of ail good and beauty to us, and its 
most divine and beautiful lesson is love. 


“< 


The incarnation 


a. 
~{.~—< 





And what the incarnation showed that 
Christ was, it showed that we ought to 
be. ‘* We ought to lay down our lives."’ 
He went about doing good. Thus he 
showed love We must go about doing 
good also. There is something very 
wholesome and strong about John's 
speech in this Epistle. He presses the 
truth on us so bravely and with such 
straight-flung words! We are no disci- 
| ples of Christ, he shows us, if we live 
j selfish, self-centered, self-seeking lives, 
getting much as we can from the 
world, and giving it as little as we can. 
Christianity is not a worship, or an opin- 
ion, or an emotion, though it uses and 
contains all of these. It is a toil, an ac- 
tivity, the Father's business. 


—-— an 


as 








| brought out only occasionally. 


| it, but not in practicing it? 


| herve centers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If it is not this with us, if we have and 


others want, and we shut up our com- 
passions from our brothers’ want, there 
is no love of God im us. 


We are dead 
men, devoid of the love that is life. We 
are in need of pity when the sorrows of 
little children and the woes of the poor 
do not grieve us. If we say, ‘‘ There 
are organizations to care for them,’ or, 
«« The misery in the world is beyond our 
cure,’’ or, ‘‘ We have no sympathy with 
the wretched creatures ; they should have 
been industrious or they should go to 
the almshouse,’’ —if in any way or by any 
subterfuge we shut up our compassions, 
we are throttling also our life. ‘* Who- 
so loves not,”’ said Raymond Lull, ‘lives 
not.”” 
“ 


And talking philanthropy is not love, 
‘«Let us not love in word, neither. with 
the tongue, but in deed and truth."’ 
That is an appeal for reality and sin- 
cerity. There is need of it How many 
of us talk about systematic and propor- 
tionate giving, and what it would ac- 
complish, and yet fail to practice it? 
How many of us write stories about the 
poor, or read books about ‘‘ The Other 
Half,'’ ‘*In Darkest . England,’’ and 


| weep over them, and exhaust our love 
|in tears ! 


‘*Waste and refuse!'’ John 
would say. The same God who creates 
men to worship him in spirit and in 
truth wants men to love their brethren in 
deed and in truth. Love is a vital, not 
a verbal, thing. 

“ 


People find Christianity the easier the 
more they practice it. Like other things, 


| it becomes rusty and cumbersome if 


But 
when through constant use it is fitted 
to the life, and becomes bright as the 
glory of Christ, then it is, as godly 
Rutherford said, such a burden as sails 
are to a ship or wings to a bird. Love 
lifts life into liberty. 

Have you done a truly Christian thing 
to-day, spoken a truly Christian word, 
once to-day laid down your life for your 
brother? Have you practiced your 
Christianity? or do you merely believe in 
If so, you 
have none. John says so. 


Chew Food 


Chewing Preserves the Teeth and 
Helps Digestion 


The finest specimens of teeth are seen in 
animals and human beings who chew the food 
thoroughly. 
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Washing Powder 


Read the directions on the package and see if you are getting 
all the help from GOLD DUST that you can have. It is 
better than ammonia and soda and much easier to use. 
House work is hard work without GOLD DUST. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicage New York Philadelphia St. Louis 


Boston Montreal 


Alse manufacturers of FAIRY SOAP 











Dentist agree that the teeth must be used to 
properly preserve them, and therefore they urge 
people to chew their food thoroughly ; but the 
nervous, hurried manner of eating is altogether 
too common among people, and when fed on 
soft mushes they are liable to swallow the food 
without chewing. 


Dyspepsia and bad teeth are the result if this | 


practice is continued. True, one can eat soft 
food without detriment, if the necessity of chew- 


ing is remembered 


Grape-Nuts food is so | 


crisp and brittle, and withal so pleasant to the | 


| taste, that the user cannot foreet to chew, and 


thus the teeth get the necessary use, and the 


glands of the gums are made to give the juices | 


that Nature intends shall be mixed with the 
food before it enters the stomach. A New York 
doctor says many New-Yorkers put a little 
sugar on oatmeal and then cover with Grape- 
Nuts,.and this method compels the chewing 
necessary to digest the oatmeal. 


Grape-N uts is pre-digested food and also helps 


in digestion of other food. The doctor's plan 
might do for a variety, but Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone are considered ideal by hundreds 
of thousands of brainy people. 

There are other reasons why those who eat 
Grape-Nuts look nourished and well fed. The 
food is made of parts of the field grains which 
Nature makes use of in rebuilding brain ana 
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“Choctaw Route” 
The Best Line to 


Arkansas, T exas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
and 
Oklahoma 


™ 
Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 
The Best Railroad and Cafe Car 
Service in America. 
Cheap Home-Seekers’ Excursions 
Twice Monthly. 


For the most comprehensive rail- 
road literature for the homeseeker or 
investor ever distributed, address 
EDWARD G. RIGG, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, qo Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Low Rates West 
and Northwest 


Putian ttn 


QO’ February t2, and on each 
Tuesday until April 30, the 

» Mawaukes, & St. 
Paul Railway will sell one-way 
second-class tickets at the follow- 
ing very low rates : 


To Montana points $25 
To North Pacific Coast points, 30 
To California 30 


These tickets will be good on 
all trains, and purchasers will 
have choice of six routes and 
eight trains via St. Paul, and two 
routes and three trains via Mis- 
souri River each Tuesday. The 
route of the famous Pioneer 
Limited trains, and the U. S. 
Government Fast Mail trains. 

All ticket agents sell tickets via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul Railway or for further in- 
formation address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago 
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is me wonder he is lean. 
He’s lest all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in freqtient attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 




















Have you rs cents? Have a 
corn ? Send us rs cents we'll 
cure the corn ; or keep your , and 
} keep the corn, A-CORN SALVE. 


From druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Time Was Up 
It was Quit Coffee or Die 





When a woman is brought to the edge of the 
grave by poisoning from the drinking of ordi- 
nary coffee day by day, and is then made a well 
woman by leaving it off, her experience is worth 
something to otners that are poisoned in various 
ways from the same habit. 

Mrs. Jeannette B. Brown, 100 Minor Street, 
New Haven, Conn., says : ‘‘ Four years ago my 
life hung on a very slender thread, with liver, 
kidney, and heart trouble, and a very severe 
form of rheumatism. I was confined to bed 
with hands, wrists, feet, and ankles so badly 
swollen that they bore no resemblance to parts 
of the human body. I had frequent sinking 
spells from heart weakness when I was thought 
to be dying, and sometimes thought to be dead. 
My doctor. one of the directors of the State 
Hospital, a very successful man in his profes- 
sion, told me to stop drinking coffee and use 
Postum Food Coffee, as he said coffee was the 
primary cause of my trouble. 

“I took his advice at once, and discontinued 
medicines. Slowly the swelling disappeared, 
and the rheumatism left me, the sinking spells 
became less frequent, and I got out of bed and 
around the house. I was completely cured, 
but it required some time. 

‘* For the past three years I have been a per- 
fectly strong, healthy woman, sleep well, with 
good appetite, good color, active, and ener- 
getic. 

It is a great pleasure to testify to Postum 
that has made me a well woman again. I have 
many friends here and in other parts of the 
state who are using Postum Food Coffee regu- 
larly, and, | know. to their very great benefit. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Perfect Idea % 


The old belief that a 
health waist must be un- 
graceful has been dis- 
pelled by the beauty of 
Ferris’ Goop SENSE 
Corser Waist. Per- 
fect ease and comfort 
is here combined with 
perfect grace and sym- 
metry. 


FERRIS 


CORSET WAISTS 


are made in all % and sizes to 
suit form— 
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$10 SECURES $400 LOT 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Free Trip to New York City and Return 


$2,000,000 Insures Your Investment — The Astors’ 
Way of Making Money Made Possible to Small Investors 
—$i0 Secures $400 Lot Which is Guaranteed to be 
Worth $500 Before One Year from Date of Purchase 
—We Take All Risk—Read Every Word. 


H larges most reliable, most saccessins, Real Estate Com in the world, Wood, Harmon, & 

- } am New York City, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent during 

the year 1go1, that they will guarantee this increase to any investor ; in case they cannot show it, 

they will to return all money paid them with 6 per cent interes:. We have one of the grandest 

opportuni of a lifetime for the small investor to make money,—we give as good security as the 

strongest savings bank, and, instead of the 4 per cent interest on sits, we Can guarantee over 25 per 

cent. We thoroughly believe the lot which we now sell for $400 will in 10 years bring $4,000, in 20 years 
fiom $20,000 upwards. If you will carefully study this communication, you will see our reasons. 

The Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from the increase ir \alue of real 
estate. You can prove this point PP pen will take the pains to look it up. New York City p->perty has 
increased in value more than that of any other place, because of its enormous growth im population, and 
this growth of values and poguedse is still going on. Since the consolidation of New York and Brook- 
lyn, the increased facilities of rapid transit by bridge, trolley, and elevated, the immense tide of -ucreased 
population has turned Brooklynward. The attention of the public has been called to the great advan- 
tages of Brooklyn, because it is only in that section that New York can grow. Please note that point, as 
it is the key-note to the situation. The influx of people into Broo! is so great as to severely tax 

yn idge. As a result, new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed), and 
tunnels are being dug beneath the East River. Not on y is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which 
New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost 
20 to 40 times the money. Note that point carefully ; it is avsolutely true. 

Li to Our Story, It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities 
of the United States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 12 years’ careful 
study in New York without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before che consolidation 
of New York and Brooklyn we bought over 1,100 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is 
now in the heart of that cose h. This land is only 3% miles from Brooklyn Bridge, and is only 
minutes from New York City Hall. We have over MR Boe invested in this land, and are making it 
one of the most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of the city, together with our improvements, 
have increased the value of the property over 25 cent since a year ago, and we feel so sure that 
increase will be at least the same, that we think there is no risk in guaranteeing it. 

Listen to Our Proposition. Our property is improved in exact accordance with city specifications, 
~streets, 60, 80, and 100 feet wide built to city grade, bordered on each side by 5-feet nolithic cemen- 
tine sidewalks, flower beds, and shrubbery city water, gas, etc., all at our sagenee. _For $10 down and 
$t.50 per week, or $6.00 per month, we sell you a regular New York City lot, subject to the following 
guarantees from us : 

If, at the expiration of the year 1gor, this lot is not worth Sepope, taned on the price at which our corps 
of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all o money you have paid us, with 6 per 
cent interest additional. : 

If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed 
to the lot without further cost. 

If you should get out of employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 

Note eferences. The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and povooo customer’ all 
over the United States, and especially the one at the bottom of this page; this is only one of a thousand. 

‘ou will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First, it is a life insurance for 
your family ; second, it enables you to pay in small sums as you would in your savings bank, and can- 
not cramp you ; and, third, it enables you to participate in the at growth of values in New York real 
estate, s ich are due to natural conditions ; and, furthermore, fhe thtce advantages are absolutely with- 
out risk. 


Free Trio to New York. As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree. with all persons living 
ast of Chicago, to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our 
property and find one word of this advertise ment a misrepresentation, or, in case you buy, to credit 
cost of the trip to you on your purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that 
proportion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. e would advise you, if you are satisfied, to 
send first payment $10 in cash, at our risk, immediately, and we will select the v best lot for you. 
Or, if you desire further particulars, to write immediately for maps, details, and information. It will 
cost you nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself. We solicit closest investigation. Refer 
ences by hundreds ; our reputation is national. 


WOOD, HARMON, & CO., 257'ixosoway, NEW YORK 


The following testimonial was given us by The Nassau National Bank : 

“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon, & Co., in the T'wenty-ninth Ward, rep- 
resents one of the best investments a man of limited income can ibly make within the corporate 
limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Tharmes, & Co. are perfectl 
reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New Y 
or any other section of the United States. 

“THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
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secret mity that marked 
the behavior of two open enemies 
at a great crisis in their lives. 


By Honorable 
Charles Emory Smith 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
Soon to appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
A weekly magazine, ha: ustrated 
and printed. Established 178 by Benjamin 
Fran myhome s 4 178 
rs, now enters homes, with 
Zavancing circulation of one thousand a day. 


ati aiemeataeranll 
Send 25¢ to’try the Pose for Three 
Months (13 weeks), and we 
will send to you, without any extra 
little books: “ The Young 


two valuable 

and the World” and “The Making of a 

Merchant.” These contain 

of famous articles which appeared the 
written by the most prominent 


men 
Ee the United States, Think of it! The Pose 
every week for three months and two im 
teresting books —all for ONLY 2450. 























B. & B. 


If you fail 
to get our new 
spring and summer 
catalogue 
you’re missing an 
elaborately practical treatise 
of the new fashions— 
smart, distinctive effects 
in immense variety— 
a 
full of pictures 
and strictly up to date— 
prices on 
any Dry Goods wanted, 
shows what an 
aggressive, progressive store 
this is for 
goods and prices that 
enable you 
to buy to advantage 
and 
when you order 
you'll find 
goods and prices 
substantiate the claim— 
we'll consider it 
a favor to be asked 
to 
send you a copy. 


Ask also for new Lace Curtain Catalogue 
—new Lace and Embroidery Catalogue— 
new Muslin Underwear Catalogue. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 














